





















































by Mae Scheinis 
Gotham Chapter 
(New York, New York) 
Northeastern District 


WHY I JOINED NSA 


Although they are rumored to exist, in the 
entire business world of men I have never come 
across a plain office boy. Even the lowliest male 
clerk, when cornered, will look you straight in 
the eye and triumphantly state that he is a ‘‘co- 
ordinator” or a ‘trouble shooter.” 


It is very amusing and very much human nature, 
but I find it irritating when I consider the other 
side of the ledger —the business woman, and 
specifically the secretary. The resistance to the 
recognition of women in business is still wide- 
spread, and unfortunately, effective. She may be 
the president’s right hand, but she’s “only” the 
secretary—or the vice-president’s alter ego, but 
she’s “‘just” the secretary. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the inference too often is that secre- 
taries are merely menials. Consciously or uncon: 
sciously, salaries too often follow suit. 


And how did this come about? I cannot imagine. 
Plato and Socrates were referred to as the “‘secre- 
taries of nature.” This certainly was not meant 
as a slur. The literal definition of secretary is ‘‘one 
entrusted with confidential matters.” I would not 
entrust confidential matters to one without in- 
telligence and integrity. Nor, would anyone else. 
So, something is wrong! 


This sad state of affairs is why I became in- 
terested in NSA. It is the only organization work- 
ing to make the business world “secretary con 
scious” and to promote higher standards for the 
secretary herself. It is a big job and a tough job, 
but I enjoy being a part of it. 
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thanks to her REMINGTON® ELECTRIC typewriter 


And no wonder—electricity does the work— 
helps today’s smart women of letters turn out 


such truly beautiful work in so little time, 


with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 
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The same old 
TIME WASTING FILING SYSTEM: 
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To pull all John Smith & Co. papers, the 
file clerk must find the John Smith & Co. 
folders in five separate file drawers. 


Before filing, five basic sorts are needed. 


Oxford Pendaflex Integrated Name 
Filing puts all John Smith & Co. papers 
in one place, in one drawer, in one or 
more Oxford Pendaflex hanging folders, 
and properly segregated therein in sets 
of manila “interior” folders, ready for 
instant selection. 


Only one basic sort is needed before 
filing. Finding becomes five times faster. 


INF costs less to install, costs less to 
operate, and takes up less room in the 
files. 


For more information about INF, mail 
the coupon. 
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Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 23 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y. 


Send details of Integrated Name Filing to: 
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of usude our opportunities 





As all of us know so well, one of NSA’s principal reasons 
for existence is to promote more education for members of 
our profession. It is immaterial whether this be accom- 
plished by formal courses in an educational facility, by 
group study among members, by attendance at special 
workshops or seminars, or by study alone through reading. 
The main thing is to create the desire for self-improvement, 
both professionally and personally. 

Much has been written about the benefits of education— 
the increased monetary rewards for our work, the con- 
fidence and respect we gain from knowing we are well 
informed, the poise we attain from realizing we can join 
any conversation group and graciously contribute some- 
thing beyond the prosaic and trivial. 

However, there are still those who have yet to become 
sufficiently impressed with these benefits to want to exert 
the effort required to attain them. “A closed hand cannot 
receive.” How true this is! Unless we are willing to take 
the first step ourselves, we cannot receive the benefits 
waiting us. 

Have you taken that “first step?” Or, are you content 
to remain in your comfortable rut? Are you interested in 
knowing the latest methods and practices of your profes- 
sion? Or, do you prefer not to be disturbed from the old 
ways, the old habits, the beaten path. Do you really know 
what is going on in the world about you? Or, do you pre- 
fer to scan the daily headlines in the tabloid and leave the 
real news to someone else? Have you applied to take the 
CPS examination? Or, have you convinced yourself that 
you do not need the CPS rating? 

NSA represents a segment of the business population 
that eminently recommends, promotes, in fact, insists 
(wherever possible) that secretaries be properly educated 
and informed in order rightly to carry that title. The effec- 
tiveness of this contention depends upon the belief of our 
members in the value and efficacy of our programs. And 
louder than any slogans we can quote, more far-reaching 
than an oft-repeated statement of principles, is our own 
example to the world of what we mean. That is the acid 
test to evaluate our sincerity. 

Let us prove to the world that NSA is all we say it is— 
in the most telling way we know—by example. Let us 
promote the high standards we advocate by displaying those 
qualities ourselves. In short, let us use the opportunities our 
Association offers us through its education and self-develop- 
ment programs to become better than we are! 
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skit kit available 


Tre Tennessee Division has prepared a “Skit Kit” 
which is available to NSA chapters at $1.00 a copy. It 
contains skits which have been prepared by Tennessee 
chapters for use at chapter, division and district meetings, 
Bosses’ Nights, or other special events. 


@ “Casebook of Secretaries” is a series of verses having 
to do with different types of girls who call themselves 
secretaries, and is sung and danced by a chorus to the 
tune of “Sixteen Tons.” 


@ “Exit the Wolf” deals with an office problem that 
pops up now and then in the best of organizations. Need- 
less to say, competent secretaries provide the “exit” in 
the final scene which the “wolf” is by this time delighted 
to discover. 


@ “It Shouldn't Happen to a Boss” is the conclusion of 
Miss Place, who has an employment service, after inter- 
viewing six prospective secretaries with various disqualifi- 
cations. This skit was presented at the CPS Dinner in 
St. Louis during the National Convention in 1957. 


@“Up the Ladder” or “Virtue Is Its Own Reward” is an 
old-fashioned “mellerdrammer” which depicts the trials 
and tribulations of kind, sweet, gentle Penelope Goodheart 
who enters the world of business circa 1900 against the 
wishes of her poor, old, weeping mother. The rewards 
for virtue go to Penelope, who snags the handsome, 
honorable (and also rich) hero, and to plain, efficient, 
hard-working Fannie Farringbone who eventually becomes 
a secretary. 


@“Why Secretaries Get Gray” pokes a little friendly 
fun at bosses who sometimes fail to realize that their 
own little undoings contribute indirectly to the income 
of beauty salons advertising “unobstrusive touch-ups.” 


The idea for the “Skit Kit” developed from the many 
requests received by the various chapters for copies of 
individual skits. In the past, these copies have been fur- 
nished free of charge; however, since the five skits have 
been collected in one publication, the nominal charge 
of $1.00 was decided upon to help defray the cost of 
reproduction and mailing. 


Copies may be obtained by writing to “Skit Kit,” Oak 
Ridge Chapter NSA, P. O. Box 55, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and enclosing $1.00 for each copy requested. 
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HOW’S YOUR BOSS’ SPELLING? Test him with this sentence and see: 
“On a knoll outside a cemetery wall sat a harassed peddler and an 
embarrassed cobbler gnawing knotty, gnarled remnants of a dessicated 
potato and gazing with subtlety and ecstasy on the symmetry of 
asparagus.” 


from Evergreen Sketches, Olympia, Washington 
(Northwestern District) 


















Cleans type CLEANER! 
Handy dauber whisks 
away dirt and goo in sec- 
onds! Non-inflammable, 
absolutely safe. Slow- 
evaporating, hence eco- 
nomical. Look for the 
smart new orange-and- 
blue carton on your 
dealer's shelves. 


NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE 
69¢ at all stationers 








and typewriter dealers 





On. TO BE BACK 
AT MY 
TYPEWRITERI! 





Yes, and think of all the pleasurable mo- 
ments that she’s missing by not using the 
best in typewriter papers—SPHINX ... 


A PAPER FOR EVERY 
OFFICE USE! 











SAXON PAPER CORPORATION 


NEW YORK i 


240 WEST 1/8th STREET 
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uestions asked in letters received 
from secretaries interested in the CPS 
examination indicate that there is lack 
f knowledge or understanding of the 
points discussed below. 


For Whom Is the 
CPS Examination Intended? 

The CPS examination is for all secre- 
taries who meet the age, education and 
experience qualification. It is not for 
a selected few—but for all who wish to 
use this means of challenging themselves 
to measure their knowledge, ability, and 
understanding against the yardstick of 
the examination. 

Some secretaries have asked, “Why 
should I take the examination? I am 
satisfied with my job, and my employer 
is satisfied with my work.” Why take 
it? Perhaps to stimulate further growth 
for personal satisfaction. Perhaps for 
advancement to a different type of posi- 
tion. Perhaps for insurance against the 
time when your employer dies or retires 
or leaves the company to accept a posi- 
tion elsewhere. (His successor will un- 
doubtedly bring along with him a secre- 
tary with whose work he is satisfied.) 
But most of all for the personal satisfac- 
tion of knowing that through your ex- 
perience, your reading, your thinking, 
and your studying you are up to date in 
the wide areas which contribute to your 
aliveness on the job and in your per- 
sonal life. 

Should One Prepare 
For the Examination? 

It has been suggested by some that 
the Institute should sponsor a program 
of studies followed by an examination. 
Such a procedure would limit and nar- 
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Certified 





Dean Inez Ray Wells 


row the examination and decrease its 
value. Every effort is being made to 
develop an examination that gives credit 
for experience. Experience is not con- 
tained in books or courses or a program 
of studies. Experience in using informa- 
tion in business situations makes the 
difference. 


Some Certified Professional Secre- 
taries suggest that the examinees may be 
too concerned with studying to mem- 
orize details. Then when taking the 
examination, their minds are closed 
against the use of what they have 
learned from their wide experience and 
their general background. All they can 
think of is, “We did not study this.” 
There are areas, however, with which 
an individual may have had neither ex- 
perience nor training. These should be 
studied. 


Having taken the entire examination, 
the secretary knows points of weakness, 
if there are such. Attention can then be 
given to them. It is much better to 
spread such preparation over a period of 
time than to try to “cram” for the ex- 
amination in the last month or two. If 
you have taken the examination and it 
is mecessary to repeat some of the sec- 
tions, you may spread them over the re- 


Professional Secretary 


maining available years. Keep the five- 
year time limit in mind and plan so that 
preparation can be extensive rather than 
intensive. As one CPS says, “It is bet- 
ter to approach the examination feeling 
well grounded than crammed to the 
hilt.” 
Your Address 

Recently letters were sent to all sec- 
retaries who are eligible to complete 
the examination or to start over. Many 
letters were returned with notations such 
as: Unknown, Moved, left no forwarding 
address; No longer works here; Moved, 
forwarding period expired. Please keep 
the Institute informed of changes in 
address. If you move your residence less 
often than you change your job, use 
your home address. If you are on our 
mailing list and have moved recently, 
please write to the Institute for Certify- 
ing Secretaries, 222 West 11th Street, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri, and give us 
your present address. And remember 
throughout the year to write us when 
you move. 

February 1 and 20 

February 1 is the deadline for pay- 
ment of fees for all of those who are 
retaking sections. If for some reason 
you must withdraw, February 20 is the 
final date for withdrawal without for- 
feiture of fees. These dates may seem 
early to you, but they are all tied up with 
assigning applicants to testing centers, 
having the examination printed, pack- 
aged, and mailed, and arranging for 
proctors for the examination. When the 
work has been done, the expense has 
been incurred; therefore, fees cannot be 
deferred or refunded. The Institute must 
be self-supporting. 
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CPS 


QUICKIE 


accounting 


1. The interest of the proprietor in 
the assets of the business is called: 


(a) Personal property 
(b) Capital assets 
(c) Net worth or proprietorship 


(d) Net income 


bho 


. The balance sheet 


(a) determines whether cash taken 
in on a particular day equals 
receipts issued; 


(b) shows the assets, the liabilities, 
and net worth of a business at 
a particular time; 


(c) Shows whether the debits equal 
the credits for a particular 
period 


3. Which one of the following ac- 
counts does not appear on the 
Profit and Loss Statement? 


(a) Salary expense 

(b) Cost of goods sold 
(c) Sales 

(d) Fixed assets 


4. A customer has a credit balance of 
$25 on the books of the XYZ Com- 
pany. This credit balance is: 


(a) An asset 
(b) A liability 
(c) Proprietorship 


(d) Income 


5. During December the XYZ Com- 
pany purchased 10 typewriters on 
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QUIZ 


account at a cost of $3,500. Which 
of the following would correctly 
record this transaction? 


(a) Debit cash and credit fixed 
assets; 


(b) Credit office expense and debit 
accounts receivable; 


(c) Debit office equipment and 
credit accounts payable; 


(d) Debit office equipment and 
credit capital. 


. On January 5 the XYZ Company 


paid for the above typewriters. 
Which of the following would cor- 


rectly record this transaction? 


(a) Debit office equipment and 
credit accounts payable; 


(b) Debit accounts payable and 
credit office equipment; 


(c) Debit accounts payable and 
credit cash; 


(d) Debit accounts payable and 
debit office equipment. 


. If A. N. Employer buys merchandise 


for resale and plans to pay for it 
with the money he will receive 
from selling the merchandise, he 
may sign: 


(a) A time draft; 
(b) A trade acceptance; 
(c) A sight draft; 


(d) A cashiez’s check. 





answers 
1. (c) 
2. (b) 
3. (d) 
4. (b) 
5. (Cc) 
6. (c) 
7. (b) 
° 8 e 


DATES 


to 
remember 


Canadian Division Meeting 
Time: April 25, 26, 27 
Place: To be announced 


New Jersey Division Meeting 
Time: May 10 
Place: Elk’s Club, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


New England Meeting 
Time: May 16, 17, 18 
Place: Eastland Hotel, Portland, 
Maine 


New York State Division Meeting 
Time: May 23, 24, 25 
Place: The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, New York 


Pennsylvania Division Meeting 
Time: June 6, 7, 8 
Place: Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


you’ll be richer in knowledge and 
friendships, if you use this year’s 
vacation to attend the nsa conven- 
tion, july 16-19 in minneapolis. 
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your boss 
and you 


by b. c. me call 
social-research consultant to the 


american photocopy equipment co. 


Wiis boss is a man with a fear. 


It is a small fear and it probably 
does not keep him awake at night, but 
he thinks of it occasionally. 


He is afraid he is going to lose you. 


That is assuming you are the secretary 
he spent a long time searching for, and 
that since you have been working to- 
gether, you have devolped an under- 
standing of him and his habits that 
makes you his “strong right arm.” 


Depending on the kind of man he 
is, your boss might or might not admit 
this dependency to you, but he put his 
cards on the table recently for a team of 
sociologists who interviewed a cross- 
section of hundreds of bosses and sec- 
retaries around the country. 


The survey was made for the Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company of 
Chicago. APECO is a leading manufac- 
turer of office copying equipment, 
punching and binding machines and 
office laminating machines. 


We found most bosses are aware that 
relationships between man and secretary 
are delicate ones on which hinge office 
efficiency and, frequently, careers—the 
bosses’ as well as the secretaries’. 


The keystones to these relationships, 
the bosses are only too willing to admit, 
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are the bosses. The secretaries’ function 
is to push the bosses’ welfare. 


The ways in which she does it are 
legion and it might come as a surprise 
for the secretary to discover that her boss 
not only knows, but appreciates the 
littlest things she does to make his life 
easier. 


The boss looks upon his secretary as 
friend, aide and confidante. As friend, 
he knows he can depend on her to help 
him and to have his best interests at 
heart. As aide, she helps him in the 
making of decisions and in seeing that 
necessary things get done. As confi- 
dante, she shares many of his secrets 
and is a sympathetic listener to his 
concerns. 


In today’s world of teamwork, the 
executive who captains the team is fre- 
quently a lonely man. He needs one 
person who is not only a member of 
the team, but someone on whom he can 
depend for a more personal sort of help. 


This person is the secretary, and while 
the boss calls the signals, he depends on 
his secretary to carry the ball. 


To keep the football analogy, the boss 
often sees in his secretary an effective 
blocker who clears the way to give him 
time and space in which to carry the 
ball himself. 


The family image is there, too. The 
boss frequently incorporates his secretary 
into his family. She then becomes in- 
timate with his personal problems and 
most bosses seem to find this a desirable 
situation. It enables the secretary to 
know all of her employer’s concerns and 
not just view his welfare from the one- 
sided knowledge of him she gains in 
the office. 


It is this dual knowledge of the boss— 
as a family man and as an executive— 
that helps the secretary organize his off- 
ice affairs so that they do not conflict 
with his home life. 


The boss looks on his secretary as an 
emancipator. She frees him from obliga- 
tions—and she can do it because he has 
confidence in her and delegates much of 
his work and decisions to her. 


One question put to the bosses in the 
APECO survey was. . . “What happens 
to you when you lose your secretary?” 


Without an exception, the answers 
went something like .. . “I lean on her 
so heavily I hate to think of losing her.” 


The bosses admitted they had become 
so dependent on their secretaries that 
the loss of their services for even a vaca- 
tion period was a blow to efficiency. 


While realizing this dependence, few 
bosses said they regretted it. They realize 
it has compensating factors—an impor- 
tant one being the freedom it gives 
them from detail. 


Most bosses lauded their secretaries 
as checks on executive mistakes. Their 
explanation went something like this: 


“The boss is not an infallible crea- 
ture. He is frequently in a position 
where his errors can be harmful to 
himself and his company. His secre- 
tary is a factor in reducing the number 
and importance of those occasional 
executive slips.” 

The secretary is also welcome as a 
critic . . . so long as she waits for the 
boss to invite the criticism. 


When it is needed, asked for and 
useful—and not talked about to other 
employees later—criticism from secre- 
taries can be a helpful guide to execu- 
tives. One reason for this is that it 
comes from someone intimate with the 
executive’s background, who has made 
a career of his welfare and of under- 
standing him. 


These are only a few reasons turned 
up by the APECO survey that explain 
why one of the biggest headaches a 
boss can think of is “breaking in a new 
secretary.” 


To avoid it, he frequently takes his 
secretary with him when he moves on 
to another job in his company, or even 
on to another company. 

There doesn’t seem to be much doubt 
about it in the minds of most execu- 
tives: a “good right arm” is hard to 
find . . . and nobody goes looking for 
an amputation. 
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= mailand female 


ik is a legend that Calamity Jane, 
Wild Bill Hickok’s girl friend, once was 
a rural mail carrier in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 


It is not known whether there is any 
truth to this, but even so, the Post Office 
Department can boast of a number of 
interesting and well-known women on 
its rosters. 

For example, deep in the heart of 
Texas—Texas County, Missouri, that is 
—during one recent winter there was a 
blizzard that still has the Hill-folk talk- 
ing. For ten days no car or truck was 
able to travel over the snow-locked, ice- 
bound roads. 

Finally, a farmer hitched a tractor to 
a sled and managed to get into town for 
groceries for some of the Hill families. 

But during each of those blizzard- 
bound ten days, the United States mail 
went through on schedule. And who 
was the mailman? 

You guessed it—a woman, Mrs. Eva 
Crank, contractor on Route 45358 that 
crosses Stillhouse Creek four times in 
Texas County, Missouri. 

“We made our route every day,” Mrs. 
Crank observed laconically. “Part time 
had to walk and lead the horse, but the 
mail went through.” 

On Star Route 21115, Diamond to 
Curbow Box, Georgia, through the 
rugged Blue Ridge Mountains of the 
Peach Tree State, folks know they can 
always count on seeing one sign of life 
along the trails. Each day, along the 
forty-eight miles of hazardous roads, 
chugs a four-wheel-drive truck, mounted 
precariously by Mrs. Versel Jones. 

Through fords where water almost 
reaches the floorboard, through trackless 
stretches where she must leave the road 
completely, Mrs. Jones carries the mail. 

And, at 10:30 p.m. each night from 
Jacksonville, Florida, a mail carrier picks 
up mail and carries it to Tallahassee, 
over gloomy night roads, arriving there 
at 3:30 a.m. 
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The driver: 
Mae Church. 

These are but a few of the real life 
stories being enacted today by hundreds 
of women who carry the United States 
mails. 


A woman, Mrs. Edna 


In the great Southwest, it is not un- 
usual for a woman carrier to take in 
stride such happenings as finding a 
deadly rattlesnake in the mail bag. 

In the far Northwest, lady rural mail 
carriers often know their way through 
uncharted wildernesses better than na- 
tive Indian guides of yesteryear. 

In the South, the swamp country, for 
example, is no mystery to some of the 
ladies who carry the mail. 

In the rock-ribbed Northeast, winter 
storms and even hurricanes do not deter 
the Yankee lady rural carrier. 

And throughout all the country, those 
on the distaff side of the postal family 
are rendering unusual service to Amer- 
ica’s rural families. 

In its headquarters in Washington the 
Post Office Department also has some 
outstanding women, including Dr. Bea- 
trice Aitchison, Director, Division of 
Transportation Research, an outstanding 
authority in her field of work. 

Throughout the nation, it should be 
noted, the Post Office Department has 
what is undoubtedly the greatest women 
management team of any business in the 
nation. 

The thousands of women in super- 
visory and postmaster positions are 
analogous for the United States Postal 
Service to the branch managers upon 
whom the nation’s private businesses 
rely so heavily in conducting their 
operations. 

Thus, in a sense, the Post Office De- 
partment relies upon thousands of 
women “branch managers” to conduct 
its business—largest in the world. 

At the Post Office Depattment’s off- 
ices in Washington, frequently a news- 
paper reporter will ask, “Say, is there 
such a thing as a lady letter carrier?” 





He will be told that there is not only 
such a thing—but ninety-five of them 
throughout the country. Not only that, 
but women are employed in every cate- 
gory of postal service. 


There are, for example, 372 women 
postmasters at first-class offices; 835 
at second-class offices; 4,588 at third- 
class offices; and 9,837 at fourth-class 
offices—and a woman official, Gertrude 
McPeake, in headquarters of PTS in 
Boston. 


Throughout the postal service there 
are 1,201 women supervisors; 9,256 
distaff-side postal clerks, mail handlers, 
telephone operators and employees of 
mail bag repair units in first-class off- 
ices; 8,575 lady substitute clerks and 
mail handlers at first-class offices; 
440 regular female clerks at third- 
class post offices, and 7,209 of the girls 
are substitute clerks at the third-class 
offices. 

Besides the regular lady city carriers, 
there are 214 substitute women city car- 
riers; one substitute village female car- 
rier; six women special delivery messen- 
gers; eighty-six of the girls who are 
substitute special delivery messengers; 
and 332 who are rural carriers. 
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1. was the Holiday Season, and the 
pilot was making his customary friendly- 
chat passage along the aisle. He paused 
to sit beside me. 

“Made any New Year's Resolutions?” 
he smiled. 

“None that I’m able to keep.” 

“Have a good trip?” 

I nodded. It was a good trip—one of 
the smoothest I had ever known. “I 
suppose it’s pretty much a matter of 
luck,” I ventured. “On some trips I sup- 
pose things go wrong from start to fin- 
ish, and on other trips everything will 
be perfect—like this one.” 

“Some luck enters everything, of 
course,” he said. “But planning a flight 
is far more like making a series of New 
Year's Resolutions than playing a game 
of chance—and owr resolutions are made 
to be kept.” 

He chuckled to himself. “The day 
these things start flying by luck instead 
of plan, that’s the day I quit. I like to 
know what I’m doing and why I’m do- 
ing it. I like to know where I’m going 
and when I plan to get there.” 

It seemed appropriate that the conver- 
sation should have occurred in the New 
Year’s season, because, as I thought it 
over, I could see a real resemblance be- 
tween a definite, sincere New Year's 
Resolution and a detailed, seriously- 
arranged Flight Plan—and also a less 
comfortable comparison between a hap- 
hazard “Career-Flight-Plan” and a group 
of easily-made, lightly-broken personal 
resolutions. 

As he explained to me some of the 
procedures by which a great airliner is 
led along its invisible track of sky, I 
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began to think of the similarities be- 
tween such a flight and a human life. 
There can’t be any comparison between 
the importance of an entire lifetime and 
a few hours devoted to making a jour- 
ney, of course, but when you come right 
down to it, planning the journey prob- 
ably receives more care and thought 
than most of us give to planning a life- 
time. 

To see why these thoughts came, con- 
sider what the pilot said. 

First of all, he explained, we pick a 
destination. If that seems obvious, pause 
a moment. Did you pick your destina- 
tion? Did you, at the beginning of your 
school life, say to yourself: “I want to 
be a secretary. I want to work for such 
a company as BLANK, INC. Therefore, 
I am going to train myself for that job.” 

Did you? Or did you take the courses 
which came easiest to hand; work on 
the subjects which were most congenial; 
choose a job by the look-at-the-want- 
ads-and-see-what’s-open method? 

Don’t tell me. Just tell yourself. 

Now listen again to the pilot. “Natu- 
rally, we plan our flight with complete 
realism. If the jump is too far, we have 
to know before we start, not just after 
we pass the point of no return. We con- 
sider our payload, our fuel weight, our 
head or tail winds. We compute every 
known factor and we try to anticipate 
every unknown factor. And of course 
we make sure of the nature, quality and 
condition of our equipment. A DC-3 
and a DC-7C both fly and both are 
made by the same company; but you 
wouldn't land a DC-7C in a field bare- 
ly large enough for the DC-3, and you 
wouldn’t embark on a non-stop DC-7C 








Ar 
do you 


have a flight plan? 


by tom lawrence 


lawrence-leiter company 
management consultants 


journey with only as much fuel as a 
DC-3 can carry.” 

(Have you appraised your journey in 
the same way? Do you have the skills, 
training and characteristics needed by 
the job you are seeking? If you hate 
figures, how far do you think you will 
go as an engineer's secretary? If writing 
bores you, will you find your niche with 
a professional author or the copy chief 
of an advertising agency? ) 

“After we know where we are going 
and after we have reason to believe that 
we can get there,” the pilot continued, 
“we file a flight plan. This puts us on 
record as to our intentions. We then 
have a path with known factors, such 
as direction, airways, radio ranges, speed, 
estimated time of arrival. It tells all in- 
terested parties where we are going and 
how we expect to get there.” 

(File a “flight plan” for yourself and 
see how interesting life becomes. Put 
down in black and white your desti- 
nation, your route, your speed, your esti- 
mated time of arrival. You need not 
show it to another living soul: it can 
be locked up in your bank box, if you 
wish, but it will be there as a guide and 
a stimulus to you. If you intend to be- 
come private secretary to Mister Big in 
ten more years, write it down. If you 
plan to be in a position to retire in six 
more years, write it down. If you are 
just starting and intend to earn pro- 
motions on a regular merit basis, if you 
have a time table for gaining your CPS 
certificate write them all down. As they 
say in the sales field: “Plan your work, 
then work your plan.” ) 

The flight of an airliner is not com- 
pletely automatic, I learned, just as the 
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progress of a career is open to sudden 
change. But the airliner captain is al- 
ways aware of the changes and always 
aware of what the changes are doing to 
his flight plan. 

“We keep a constant watch on the 
aircraft's progress,” he said. “Wind from 
the side will blow us off-course; we 
must be aware of this ‘drift’ and must 
compensate for it. Otherwise, when we 
are due over Cleveland, we may find 
ourselves nearer to Detroit. Storms may 
sometimes interrupt a flight plan. If we 
go around a storm, this may add to the 
time involved in making the flight, but 
we do it for definite reasons: for pas- 
senger comfort, for increased safety, for 
better speed. If we encounter headwinds, 
we know that we will be slowed down 
by as many miles per hour as the head- 
wind is blowing. So we incorporate all 
of these ‘variables’ into our figures, and 
we make sure that we know where we 
are at all times, and know how we are 
progressing at all times.” 

Well, no one has to tell a worker in 
this busy world about interruptions. 
Scarcely a day goes by without its altera- 
tion of schedule. If this be true, then 
how can one keep a /ifetime on sched- 
ule? 

The only answer is: by using the 
same procedure as the pilot. Know what 
the interruptions are; know what they 
are doing to your timetable; know what 
you must do to compensate. 

I know one splendid secretary who 
was seriously injured in a severe auto- 
mobile accident. Everyone thought her 
working days were over. Many thought 
she would never walk again. Most were 
certain that she could never type again, 
never do the many secretarial chores for 
which bodily dexterity is required. 

They didn’t know their girl, though. 
She suffered through hospital treatment 
until she got on her feet again; then she 
suffered through all the rehabilitation 
measures they could suggest. 

Today she is back on the job and 
those who do not know the story never 
guess that her smiling, poised presence 
represents a triumph over pain, dis- 
appointment, discouragement and physi- 
cal handicap. 

One other bit of advice from: the pilot 
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should have its place here, I think. He 
pointed out that when all plans go 
astray, when the storms are too bad to 
circle or cross over or fly through, then 
the airline pilot has, as part of his flight 
plan, an “alternate field.” It is an air- 
port within reach of his aircraft at 
which the weather is suitable for a land- 
ing. This “alternate field” is not some- 
thing that he found by accident while 
stumbling blind through the leaden 
skies. It is a part of his “flight plan”— 
checked, noted, decided-upon before he 
ever took off. It is like the gallon of 
gas in the automobile trunk, the dollar 
bill in your shoe, the extra key hidden 
outside the house. It is a bonus paid by 
“thinking ahead”. 

In life, we too need our “alternate 
field”. Sometimes we just cannot make 
it to our original destination. Sometimes 
things change; sometimes we change. It 
is a sad thing to see someone whose goal 
has become impossible but who has no 
alternate goal. Life can never be just one 
road, one ambition, one hope, one 
achievement. It can be many roads and 
goals, all merging together and leading 
to the greatest goal of all: a happy, use- 
ful life and an integrated, happy per- 
sonality. 

Why not take a few minutes now— 
right now—to think about yowr flight 
plan and your progress through life. 

Are you “on course”? 

Is your ETA—"“estimated time of ar- 
rival” —realistic? 

Are you on schedule? 

Are you finding in life all of the 
things which a rounded life should 
offer: friends, recreation, intellectual 
challenge and enrichment, goals away 
from work as well as goals within the 
office? 

If you can answer yes to these ques- 
tions, you have done a splendid job of 
charting a course and living a life, of 
making a long range “New Year's 
Resolution” and sticking to it. If 
you must answer no to most of them, 
file your flight plan today. You'll have 
more fun and you'll be more fun, be- 
cause the most interesting, exciting and 
stimulating people on earth are the 
people who are “on their way”. 
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She has a right to be 
proud of her work. 
Her better-paying job 
didn’t just happen by 
accident. She prepared 
for it by practicing 
competent short hand 
and typing—PLUS the 
consistent use of her 
A.W. FABER 
ERASERSTIK 


With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without blurring 
surrounding letters. 
Pick up a few at your 
stationers today. 
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Which point 
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THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 
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' sharpener. 


ERASERSTIK , 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERAsERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. 














AM.Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Newark 3, N. J. 








H... do you file? “H” for Hairpins? 
—"B” for Bobby Pins? Or are you the 
person who files your lunch not under 
“L” but under “B” for Bologna? 

Today a large part of our everyday 
business life is consumed by filing and 
records keeping. Yet so few really un- 
derstand the importance of filing. Most 
people do not realize the cost of main- 
taining this phase of business. 

Too many people look upon filing 
as a chore to perform. Why?—because 
they do not understand why files are 
kept. 

The purpose of filing is to maintain 
the vital and important records which 
are necessary for the future welfare of 
our companies. These records must be 
kept in an orderly, efficient manner, so 
as to insure prompt, and ready reference 
to the documents when needed for the 
conduct of business. 

Files are the memory system—the 
brain if you will—which allows us to 
control our legal, production personnel, 
and sales problems, along with many 
others. 

I believe if people knew more about 
the history of record-keeping — where 
we are today—and how we got there— 
they would realize the importance of this 
work and do a better job. So suppose 
we let our minds drift back many, many 
years into ancient history. 

Of all the discoveries and inventions 
by which man has created what we call 
civilization, the most decisive has been 
the instrument which enabled him to 
make a permanent record of his own 
achievement and history. Such an in- 
strument is the art of writing. 

Archeological evidence shows that 
between the years 5,000 and 4,000 B.C. 
there settled in the delta of the twin 
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i°m the boss’s boss— 


I do the filing 
by alfred h. dorstewitz 


sales manager, stivers office service 


rivers of Mesopotamia a people known 
as the Sumerians. A most important 
legacy of the Sumerians was their system 
of recording which gradually passed out 
of the realm of mere pictographs. The 
earliest known examples of writing 
came to us in the form of clay tablets 
from the temple of Inanna at Erech. 

In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, the 
earliest form of records were pictures of 
recognizable objects. These too were 
made in tablets of soft clay. Then the 
Egyptians discovered the papyrus reed, 
and papyrus leaf which provided an un- 
limited source of excellent writing mate- 
rial with which to perfect a graphic art. 

The Egyptians, of course, had their 
carvings in stone as the Pyramids and 
ancient rock formations portray. These 
were pictures and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions created in stone with hammer and 
chisel. 

This was, of course, a laborious task 
and you can well imagine that if today 
we had to use this type of records-keep- 
ing system, not many records would be 
kept. 

Later came the use of sheepskin 
scrolls for writing and recording, as 
evidenced by the recent discovery of 
these scrolls in caves of the Dead Sea. 
These scrolls were used by the Essenes, 
a Hebrew religious sect in existence 150 
years B.C. 

Here again, not too many records 
were kept but it was somewhat easier 
than using stone or clay. 

Then, in China, in the year 105 B.C., 
Ts’ai Lun announced the invention of 
paper making to the Emperor. This 
paper was made from mulberry and 
other barks, fish nets, hemp and rags. 
This form of paper was called Papyrus, 
and from the word Papyrus we derived 
the word Paper. 


(speech presented before the third 
annual seminar, marquette chapter, 
peoria, illinois (great lakes district) 


Now we had given birth to paper. 
As the years progressed refinements of 
many sorts were made in paper quality 
until the year 900 A.D. when true paper 
was made for the first time in Egypt, 
using the methods of the Chinese. 

Soon the production of paper was 
spreading commonly throughout the 
world: 1228 A.D. in Germany, 1495 
A.D. in England, 1572 A.D. in Russia, 
1678 A.D. in America. 

Each year improvements in paper have 
been effected that made it simpler, less 
expensive, and less time-consuming to 
keep records, or historical information, 
if you will. 

As though refinements in paper man- 
ufacturing were not enough, we also in- 
troduced mechanization with the inven- 
tion of the typewriter — around 1875. 
Typewriters were costly but they saved 
expensive labor and gave better results. 
And so, records were created in quanti- 
ties never dreamed of in the past. 

Next came the introduction of carbon 
paper just prior to the year 1900. Then 
the mimeograph, photo-lithography and 
chemical processes of duplication fol- 
lowed, which presented little or no limi- 
tation to copy making and more records 
keeping. 

In 1860 a “Bellows File” was designed 
for the storing of records. This soon 
became outmoded and a “Flat File” be- 
came the first attempt to file in a cabinet 
equipped with drawers. Then in suc- 
cession came the Box File in 1875, the 
Shannon File in 1880, the “Suspended 
Flat File” in 1885. Then in 1892 the 
first Vertical Letter File was introduced. 
And the following year in 1893 it was 
demonstrated at the Chicago World's 
Fair. Of course, these Vertical Letter 
Files were built of wood and, at that 


(continued on page 30) 
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Clean Hands gently removes 
stubborn office stains—including 
hectograph dye—without resorting to 
harsh abrasives and strong solvents 

. . ends “‘chemical hands” and 
cracked cuticles. Ends scrubbing, 
too! Simply massage in Clean 
Hands and wipe away with facial 
tissue. Your hands will have their 
fresh, early-morning look again! 
Apply Clean Hands before starting 
the office day. Then annoying 
stains can’t set. Grimiest grime 
disappears effortlessly. Happy 
hands are here again! 


free sample 
Get this handsome purse-size 
sample! Fill in coupon and 
mail with your company 
letterhead. 
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@ Fill in and send with company & 
letterhead 

@ COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., a 
Inc., 801 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. * 
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how to protect yourself... 


M@ Here are some do’s and don'ts for 
women which will help protect you in 
your automobile or at home. 


While you are traveling in your car, 
DO keep the car doors locked from 
the inside. In warm weather, keep the 
right door glass raised high enough that 
a person could not reach in from the 
outside to open the door on the inside. 


DO step on the accelerator and get 
away, if you should forget to fasten 
your door, and someone should attempt 
to get in the car with you. If you are 
unable to do this, get out of the car 
on the opposite side from this person 
and run to the nearest business estab- 
lishment or residence, screaming for 
help. This will upset the intruder’s 
plans, and he will get away from there 
as fast as he can. Get a good look at 
the person, so that you will be able 
to give police a description of him and 
also be able to identify him if he is 
apprehended. 


DON’T ever pick up a hitch-hiker, 
or any person unknown to you, whether 
you are alone or have someone in the 
car with you. An_ innocent-looking 
hitch-hiker could be a robber, rapist or 
murderer. 


When you park your car, 

DON’T park in an isolated place or 
dark parking lot. If you have parked 
your car in such a place in the daytime 
and must return for it after dark, get 
someone to go with you. Call the police 
department for an officer's assistance if 
there is no one that you know avail- 
able. 


DON'T drive your car into a dark 
garage when returning home alone at 
night. Leave it in the driveway or on 
the street. Robbers often wait near a 
dark garage for their victim. 

DO always lock windows and doors 
when parking your car. If you have 
failed to do this, always look behind 
the front seat to see if anyone is hid- 
ing on the floorboard. 
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To protect yourself in your home, 


DO see that all doors have good 
locks on them, preferably of the type 
that cannot be opened with a skeleton 
key, and that they are in good working 
condition. Also provide doors with 
safety chains that permit doors to be 
opened a few inches so you can see 
who is at the door without their being 
able to come in. Put these chains in 
place when you are alone and always 
before retiring for the night. 


DO have a light outside both front 
and rear entrance doors, so you can 
see who is at the door before opening 
it. 

DO be sure that window screens are 
fastened securely by taking a pair of 
pliers and bending the screen hook so 
that it cannot be unfastened by stick- 


room without first pulling down win- 
dow shades or otherwise covering win- 
dows. 


DON’T enter the house if you re- 
turn to your home and find the door 
lock or a window has been broken. 
Go to a neighbor’s home and call the 
police department. They will send of- 
ficers to investigate for you. Do not 
let the neighbor man go to your home, 
as he probably would run the intruder 
away. Experienced policemen would 
surround the house to apprehend any- 
one inside. 


DON’T cry out, make a noise or 
turn on any lights if you hear someone 
attempting to break into your home. 
Quietly make your way to the telephone. 
Without turning on a light, dial the 
operator. Tell her in a low voice to 


in automobiles 


and at home 


by It. r. f. white, detective bureau, 
nashville police department 


ing a piece of wire through the screen 
and pushing the hook out of the screw 
eye. 

DO provide windows with safety 
locks that permit windows to be opened 
several inches for ventilation and still 
prevent anyone from entering through 
the window. 

DO check all doors and windows at 
night before retiring, to be sure they 
are fastened properly. 

DON’T let strangers in your home 
when you are alone, unless they can 
identify themselves properly. Would-be 
robbers and rapists use the excuse of 
being a salesman or wanting to use 
your telephone, in order to get inside 
the house. 


DON’T ever disrobe in a lighted 


an address before nashville chapter 
(tennessee) southeastern district 


connect you with the police department, 
that it is an emergency. When the 
police department answers, give your 
name and address, and tell them what 
is happening. Also tell them which door 
or window the intruder is trying to 
open. Keep a cool head. After notify- 
ing police, do not make noise or turn 
on lights until they notify you they 
have arrived. Do not shoot at anyone 
around the house after you have called 
the police. It might be a policeman. 
They will search your premises before 
they notify you they have arrived. 


DO be conscious of proper attire. 
Scanty clothing can create undesirable 
attention and encourage wrong ideas in 
other people. 
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our scholarship 
winners speak 


the woman I want to be— 
an american secretary 


by patricia rae anderson, 


winner of the 1957 scholarship 
award of the lockport chapter 
(new york) northeastern district 


Mi Choosing a vocation is something 
very personal to an individual. No book, 
no chart of impressing statistics, not 
even another person can decide this for 
you. The final decision is up to you and 
only after a careful personal analysis 
can you arrive at an answer. 

I read books, compared statistics, and 
talked with my parents and others who 
discussed the pros and cons of enter- 
ing the secretarial field. I took inven- 
tory of my attributes and qualifications. 
The result? I decided on a “Girl Friday” 
career because a secretary possesses all 
of the qualities I respect, admire, and 
hope to attain. 

A secretary must have keen observa- 
tion, use careful discernment, and have 
the ability to appreciate other points of 
view. Further desirable traits include 
intelligence, accuracy, judgment, loyalty, 
tact, courtesy, resourcefulness, and ver- 
satility. Many of these must be devel- 
oped and improved as they do not come 
naturally. 

Yes, these qualities are important to 
any secretary, but in my opinion becom- 
ing a secretary is something more. She 
is a typical citizen of the finest, most 
democratic country since time began. 
A secretary upholds the American 
principles. 

The secretary is a living example of 
the ideal American woman, with her 
sense of humor, her personality, and her 
ability. She is the woman I most want 
to be—an American secretary. 


I choose 

a secretarial career 

by charlotte m. spadafora, 

winner of the 1957 scholarship 

award of the copper city chapter 

(rome, new york) northeastern district 

Wi I have chosen business as my career 
and have taken a commerical course all 
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through high school. I know some of 
you think my choice is a waste of abil- 
ity, but I disagree wholeheartedly. To 
me, an executive secretary is as impor- 
tant to business as a doctor is to medi- 
cine. A girl who takes a commercial 
course in high school isn’t looking for 
an easy way to graduate. She is prepar- 
ing herself for a job in a field important 
to the nation’s welfare. Proof of this 
importance is the influence business has 
had on education. 


New machines and methods have 
changed a secretary’s duties tremen- 
dously. Today's secretary must be able to 
operate new electric typewriters which 
have special features to fit her needs. 
She must know how to use calculators, 
dictaphones, and comptometers; she 
must be able to figure payroll, income 
tax, and social security. This jack-of-all- 
trades must turn out work faster and 
more accurately than ever before. All 
this she must do in addition to her 
basic duties of typing, taking dictation, 
and filing. What is more, a secretary is 
expected to keep a neat, poised, pleasant 
appearance all during her working day. 


A commercial student now has a 
course of study which is replete with 
subjects teaching her new methods and 
training her to operate new machines. 


At the same time, a commerical stu- 
dent’s program permits her to take such 
subjects as English, history, and foreign 
languages along with her business 
course. Thus she gains cultural knowl- 
edge which helps her establish outside 
interests, and gives her the opportunity 
to meet and get along with people and 
to enjoy life. Enjoying life, she will 
work better. 


With recent growth and expansion 
of industry, there has come a demand 
for trained, efficient secretaries. Schools 
and colleges realize this demand, and 
now almost all offer business courses. 
Business realizes the importance of sec- 
retaries—do you? 


FLICK A LINE 
finds the line 
everytime 





Reverse its panel! 
Change its height! 
Flick its rubber wheel! 
Left or right! 


Genuine walnut base with pencil groove and 
book ledge. Inclined masonite panel 8% x 14. 


low, low $6-50 prepaid 
The ONLY four-way... . 


COMPLETE copy holder 
Preferred by professionals. 


FRANKLIN TABLE COMPANY 


116 N. 4th St., Louisville, Ky. 





bY 
: secret for : 


SECRETARIES : 


Use an electric 
typewriter? 
Then be sure 
you use the 
ribbon that keeps your 
hands clean as you put it on 
your machine. The ribbon 
that has the fuchsia plastic “leader” on 
it. Old Town’s Carbon Paper Ribbon. 


All-quality carbon coating. High tensile 
strength, thin paper. This Old Town 
combination gives you execu-tively 
beautiful, non-smudge originals. Preci- 
sion-cut ribbon edges eliminate tearing. 


RIBBON ABSOLUTELY FREE! Write us for it 
on your firm’s letterhead. Show yourself (and 
your beaming boss) the 
very finest-looking typing! 





750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


World’s Foremost Maker of Carbons, Ribbons, 
Duplicators and Duplicator Supplies 








miss iva magnuson 
convention coordinator 
minneapolis, minnesota 


@ Very sincerely do we say: “Come to 
beautiful Minneapolis in 1958”. A gay 
holiday atmosphere will prevail in the 
city for it will be Aquatennial time and 
events of this spectacular water carnival 
will be in full swing. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the National Secretaries Association, In- 
ternational, will be held July 16-19, 
1958, at the Leamington Hotel. Regis- 
trations will begin on Monday, July 
14th. We believe many of you will 
want to come to Minneapolis on Sun- 
day and plan to enjoy yourself in our 
fine city or spend a couple days at one 
of our nearby beautiful lake resorts. 


Minneapolis is the gateway to vaca- 
tion land among the pines—the “Land 
of Ten Thousand Lakes”. It is one of 
the northernmost large cities in the 
United States; it lies on the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude equidistant between 
the Equator and the North Pole. It is 
1,942 water miles above the Gulf of 
Mexico. Because it contains eleven 
lakes and 152 parks within its city 


limits, it is known far and wide as 
the city of lakes and parks. In twenty 


minutes from downtown Minneapolis, 
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you may travel by bus or car to any 
of our golf courses, or to any of the 
beautiful lakes where you can bask in 
the sun, lie in the cool shade, take a 
dip in the sky blue water, or go sailing, 
canoeing or water skiing. 


A brief history of this land of Hia- 
watha, rich in Indian lore proves an 
interesting background for convention- 
ers. The first white man to set foot in 
this territory, Father Louis Hennepin, 
paddled down the Mississippi to St. 
Anthony Falls in 1680. In the fall of 
1852, with an estimated population of 
200, the town was named “Minne- 
apolis” which means “laughing waters”. 
Today with a population of over a half 
million, it ranks as the sixteenth larg- 
est city in the nation, and is the flour 
milling capital of the world. 


Minneapolis is in the midst of an 
unprecedented building boom. Not only 
is the skyline being changed by new 
jutting skyscrapers, but the entire sub- 
urban area is teeming with new busi- 
ness offices, shopping centers, and in- 
dustrial plants. 


Tours will be arranged so you will 
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have an opportunity to see these new 
projects, our unique Southdale Shopping 
Center; expansive park system; Lake 
Minnehaha Falls; Lake 
Nokomis, named for the grandmother 


Minnetonka; 


of Hiawatha; the Foshay Tower; the 
world-famous Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Institute; and University of Minnesota. 
Within a few blocks of the Leaming- 
ton you will find Nicollet Avenue with 
its exceptionally fine shops which never 
fail to impress tourists. In a half-mile 
radius of the headquarter hotel are 
many fine restaurants. We will tell you 
more about them later . . . just remem- 
ber that in this rich agricultural farm- 
ing area, you will find thick, juicy 
steaks unequalled elsewhere. 
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Write for your reservations to the 
Leamington Hotel, or we might sug- 
gest the Curtis (across the street from 
the Leamington), the Radisson, right 
next to the famed Dayton Company 
store, the Nicollet, the Sheridan, or the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel if you prefer to 
be near a lake. We have exceptionally 
fine motels: The Curtis Motor Court, 
the Holiday, the Biltmore, or the Fair 
Oaks. 


All members of the Gopher Chapter 
are extremely anxious to have you come 
to Minneapolis in 1958. This is the 
thirteenth annual convention; we “Go- 
phers” have grown from thirteen mem- 
bers in September, 1942, to 130 mem- 


bers and we feel lucky and privileged 
to be your hostesses. We will do our 
best to make this convention one that 
will be a credit to our international of- 
ficers and the entire Association. We 
will be most happy to help you make 
any vacation reservations or plans; just 
write and tell us your wishes. The area 
of Minneapolis and northern Minne- 
sota is not Shangri-La, but it is the land 
where vacations live up to your dreams. 
We hope you will visit us. 


Iva Magnuson 
800 Foshay Tower 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


sic, 








W aras, words, words. Radio and tele- 
vision fill the air with them. The whirr 
of your telephone tells you that some- 
one wants to pour them in your eat. 
The morning mail makes a mountain 
of them on your desk. They fall—not 
like Shakespeare's “gentle rain from 
heaven” — but like the waters of the 
hurricanes, Diane, Edna, and Ione. 


Most of these words call for the 
writing of some kind of business letter. 
In the small business organization the 
executive in charge may not be able 
to assign a mail clerk to sort the tides 
of mail that pour in every day. He 
may not be able to send letters to vari- 
ous departments for attention. He may 
be all departments himself; conse- 
quently, just reading the mail takes 
too much of his valuable time. In ad- 
dition, this hard-pressed executive has 





a great variety of business writing 
problems which he cannot hire a cor- 
respondence analyst to solve as many 
large corporations can do. If you have 
business letters to write, the suggestions 
made here can help you to get the most 
from the words you use. 


A business letter should have two 
qualities. First, it should be clear. The 
reader should be able to understand it; 
furthermore, he should not be able to 
misunderstand it. Second, the good busi- 
ness letter should be psychologically 
effective. This is the quality that gets 
the order, refuses credit, suggests sub- 
stitutes or does any of the hundreds of 
other things business letters have to 
do; and, at the same time, builds your 
reader's confidence in you as a human 
and reasonable fellow. If you've ever 
had to refuse a request of a good cus- 
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tomer, you know how difficult this 
second quality is to achieve. 


Knowing the qualities that good 
business letters should have is the first 
step toward writing better letters. The 
“how-to” suggestions which follow will 
make it easier to achieve these qualities. 


Organize Before You Begin 


Your business experience has taught 
you the importance of knowing your 
goal and of doing first things first. 
You know that efficient operation de- 
pends on every man and machine being 
in the proper place at the proper time. 
Apply your business know-how to your 
letters. 

By organizing thoughts carefully at 
the outset, you automatically solve many 
problems that plague the letter writer. 
Your ideas, like the pieces of a jig-saw 
puzzle, will fall into their proper places 


by dr. homer I. cox 
school of commerce, department of 


business writing, northwestern university 


one you ordered.” The remedy for this 
malady is a good dictionary and a re- 
solve to use words to express meaning, 
not to impress your readers with your 
knowledge of unusual words. Occasion- 
ally a $10 word is the only one that 
will say exactly what we mean; usually 
a simple word is more effective. 

Words such as “blame,” “impossible,” 
“failed,” and “neglected,” arouse feel- 
ings of hostility in us even though we 
aren’t always aware of our reactions. 
It is wise to avoid the use of all words 
which have an unfavorable effect on 
most people. 

Some words have special meanings in 
certain businesses. The word “dope” 
means one thing to a manufacturer of 
model airplanes and something else to 
a druggist. It is safer not to get into 
the habit of using business jargon which 
may be misunderstood by many readers. 


written for national small business men’s association 


how to write business letters 


number one in a series 


in the sentence, the paragraph, and the 
letter as a whole. You will have less 
need for long involved sentences that 
are such a chore to punctuate. More- 
over, many of your problems of gram- 
mar and sentence construction will 
disappear. 

Don’t call your secretary or start the 
dictaphone until you have chosen the 
points you want to make and have ar- 
ranged them in the most effective order. 
You will save time in the end. 


Use the Best Words 


A word can be wrong for various 
reasons. These two examples of in- 
correct usage came from current busi- 
ness letters: “I want to facilitate you on 
your promotion to vice-president of X 
Company.” “It is my candidate opinion 
that the new product is superior to the 


7 


And, speaking of habits, why not 
trade in on 1956 models any 1906 ex- 
pressions you may still be using? Such 
habit phrases as the ones listed below 
deaden letters and rob them of their 
individuality: “duly noted,” “in reply 
wish to state,” and “beg to remain.” 


Avoid Omissions 


A good deal has been said about the 
value of conciseness and the cost of 
writing unnecessary words. This em- 
phasis on conciseness has increased the 
tendency among businessmen to mistake 
brevity for conciseness. Brevity 
achieved by omitting words is not con- 
ciseness; and the cost of including all 
the necessary words in the first place is 
less than the cost of writing another 
letter. 


The most glaring examples of mis- 
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understanding caused by omissions are 
found in headlines or in sentences writ- 
ten in a telegraphic style. “Man boats 
often” could mean “The man boats 
often” or could be the command, “Man 
the boats often.” Longer sentences, 
however, can also be confusing because 
of omissions. “He is better acquainted 
with Jones than Brewster” could mean 
“He is better acquainted with Jones 
than with Brewster” or “He is better 
acquainted with Jones than Brewster is.” 


The trend is away from the letter 
that sounds like a telegram. The im- 
portance of delivering the entire mes- 
sage safely is now recognized as more 
important than saving a few minutes 
of time. A well-organized letter written 
in exact words will be concise. Efforts 
to further reduce its length could give 
the reader the impression that you are 
really too busy to be bothered with him. 


Let Human Nature Work for You 

You are selling something every 
time you write a letter—the idea that 
you are a good man to do business with, 
if nothing else. Use what you know 
about yourself to make your letters sell. 
You are more interested in yourself 
and your business than in anything else. 
So is your reader. When you write to 
him, concentrate on the advantages to 
him. Say something like this: “You 
get these items at this low cost because 
we sell them in carload lots.” Avoid: 
“It is too inconvenient and expensive 
for us to sell in less than carload lots.” 
Your interest in your reader will pay 
you dividends. 


Be Sincere 


But if your selfish interest in your 
dividends is apparent to your reader, 
your efforts will be wasted; and what 
is worse, you will have aroused your 
reader’s suspicions of all your motives. 
No, your interest in your reader must 
be sincere. It must come from the heart. 
Even though you try to write from the 
reader’s point of view partly because 
you will benefit, the cultivation of a 
genuine interest in his problems will 
help you even more. 

If you are not satisfied with the re- 
sults of your letters after you have given 
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attention to these five factors, look for 
a class in business English or letter 
writing. In such classes you will have 
the opportunity of helping others with 
their writing problems and of getting 
reactions to your own writing. If a 
class is not available, get a good letter 
writing book and study it a few minutes 
each day. The interest that leads you 
to take the course or buy the book 
will, if continued, help you make steady 
progress. 


Make your business letters as good as 
the product or the service that you sell, 
for both represent you in the world of 
business. Psychologically effective let- 
ters do an important public relations 
job. Furthermore, clearly written letters 
eliminate for the total words with which 
the businessman must cope each day, 
all those words contained in letters 
asking for and making clarifications. 








eareer girl and homemaker 
are no longer worlds apart 


by anne heywood in steno’s memos—fort venango chapter 
franklin, pennsylvania (northeastern district) 


@ Recently, I attended two very dif- 
ferent kinds of parties. They gave me 
a great deal to think about. 

One was an afternoon tea given by 
my sister, who is a full-time home- 
maker. The other was a breakfast party 
given by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club at Lockport, New York. 

At both, I had a fine time. They 
made me realize that we women have 
made a great deal of progress in the 
past few decades. 

It used to be there was a great chasm 
between the worlds of the homemaker 
and the career woman. In fact, you did 
not very often see them in mixed 
groups. The reason was that they spoke 
different languages. 

The homemaker was pretty much 
limited to formula and toilet training 
and recipes and draperies. The career 
woman tended to carry on about her 
work and equal rights and the like. 
You could almost always tell, at a 
glance, which was a career woman and 
which was a homemaker. But nowadays 
this has changed. 

In the first place, many women to- 
day are not only career women but 
homemakers as well. In the second place, 
the ones who still carry just one role, 
carry it with a much more universal 
approach. The homemaker has ex- 
panded her horizon to include the 
world at large. It is not just limited 
to the confines of her own home and 


family. The career woman has widened 
her sphere, too, and has a rich and 
interesting home life away from the 
office, and many community and do- 
mestic activities, too. 


The parties made me think back to 
my grandfather, who so strenuously op- 
posed the first little beginning of a 
woman's club in our town. When my 
grandmother announced that she was 
joining it, he snorted and left the table. 
Pretty soon he stuck his head back into 
the dining room and delivered, with a 
fine contempt, what became, in the 
family, legendary lines: 


“Martha,” he said, “I have, a good 
idea for a slogan for your club. ‘House- 
wives of the world, unite. You have 
nothing to lose but your husbands!’ ” 

She didn’t lose him! 


Times change and, as far as I am 
concerned, I think they improve. 
Women are no longer “natural born 
enemies,” and the widow does not have 
to live on charity and do laundering, 
and the talented man does not have to 
give up his talent and get a grubby 
job, because it is all right now for his 
wife to help augment the family income. 


Next time you feel discouraged about 
the state of the world, maybe this little 
thought about women’s progress will 
cheer you up! 
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three out of ten 
working women are married 











by doris quinn 


Mi We hear a lot of talk about woman- 
power these days. In fact, the National 
Manpower Council published a lengthy 
and exhaustive study on the subject 
this past spring. It takes up many facets 
of this most interesting subject, but as 
we studied its pages in search of sta- 
tistics about working women, we were 
overcome with the realization of wom- 
an's power—not womanpower—but 
woman's power. 


In the council’s comments about the 
study, it says women are an essential 
and distinctive part of the nation’s 
manpower resources. They are ESSEN- 
TIAL because without their work we 
could neither produce and distribute 
goods nor provide the educational, 
health and other social service which 
characterize American society. They are 
DISTINCTIVE because the lives of 
most women are fundamentally deter- 
mined by their function as wives, moth- 
ers and homemakers. 


But the most significant aspect of 
this whole study is the power women 
have exerted in the labor market since 
the turn of the century. They went out 
and got jobs in the face of masculine 
opposition—they proved they could do 
good work—they overcame prejudice 
and brushed away the stigma at first 
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attached to working women—they wid- 
ened their interests and reached out to 
conquer new horizons. This power 
women have exerted has literally 
changed our world. 


Today, a girl works before marriage 
and continues with her job until her 
first baby comes. She goes back to 
work when her children are in school, 
and averages twenty-five years of gain- 
ful employment during her lifetime. 


Modern women work at all manner 
of jobs, from manual labor to exacting 
scientific research. Women are doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, chiefs—but by far 
the largest majority of women who 
work are office workers—classed vari- 
ously as clerks, stenographers and sec- 
retaries. 


Three out of ten working women are 
married, and among these married 
working women are two out of every 
five mothers of school age children. 


Knowing from observation that many 
NSA members are working wives, we 
thought it would be interesting to turn 
the spotlight on this segment of our 
membership. You work beside her, ride 
the bus with her, perhaps you ARE the 
working wife we have singled out to 
talk about in this issue. Have you ever 


wondered what makes her tick? What 
gives her the energy to do all the things 
she does? What motivates her to ex- 
pend this prodigious energy? Is she bet- 
ter or worse for it? 


In this issue you will read a first- 
hand account of the life of a working 
mother, some pertinent observations 
from the husband of a woman who 
works, and a detailed report of a sur- 
vey conducted by THE SECRETARY to 
learn the employer's attitude toward the 
married woman who applies for a job. 


Out of these stories emerges a pic- 
ture of a courageous, hard-working 
group. These are women who forego 
the easy, relaxed life they might lead 
if they depended solely on their hus- 
bands’ support. These are women who 
have had double burdens in maintain- 
ing homes and families as well as jobs. 
These are women who work to give 
their children good educations, to help 
support their aged parents, to ease the 
burden for ailing husbands, to accom- 
plish multitudinous purposes known 
only to each individual. These are 
women who have earned, but seldom 
get, a salute. 


Take a bow, working wife, as THE 
SECRETARY salutes you! 
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M@ THE SECRETARY asked this ques- 
tion of personnel managers all over the 
country, in an effort to learn if being 
married makes any difference in a 
woman’s employment opportunities. 


To a man, they replied, “It depends 
on the individual.” 


Even firms that might prefer to set 
a policy of hiring only single women 
find secretaries are too scarce for such 
a practice. They are glad to get good 
employees, married or single. 

Most of the personnel men queried 
agreed a single woman has a more 
flexible schedule than her married sis- 
ter. On the other hand, they feel mar- 
ried secretaries are more stable. Young 
girls stay out late on dates, often are 
sleepy and tired. 

The married woman’s greatest handi- 
cap, they feel, centers around family 
responsibilities. The starting of a family 
affects her continuity of employment. 
However, many companies welcome 
back the secretary who wishes to con- 
tinue working after her baby is “off to 
a good start” and is receiving proper 
care from a parent or in-law during 
the working day. Employers do feel, 
though, that she may not do her best 
work when she is trying to care part- 
time for household duties and worrying 
about child care problems. Most of 
them feel women with very young chil- 
dren should not work unless absolutely 
necessary, because pre-school children 
need their mothers. 


As one major eastern company’s man- 
ager of industrial relations expressed it, 
employers often are reluctant to pro- 
mote young married girls into responsi- 
ble jobs. Experience shows that these 
women generally are not “career 
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what about the 
married woman employee? 


minded” and will not apply themselves 
as well for the “long pull”. He indi- 
cated age, rather than marital status, 
is an important factor. Youngsters are 
unstable, while more mature employees 
are more dependable. He feels any suc- 
cessful employee must forget her sex 
and learn to place the responsibilities 
of her job first. 

Employers were asked how married 
employees compare with single women 
in these situations: Tardiness, absence, 
leaving work early, allowing home or 
personal problems to affect morale, gen- 
eral efficiency, participation in office 
gossip, office politics, romantic entan- 
glements with office personnel. The 
majority of those questioned said there 
was no appreciable difference, that it 
varied with individuals. 

We asked if single women present 
different work problems than married 
women. Their answer was, on the whole, 
there is no significant difference. 

Their advice to the married woman 
employee varied. One said, “Don’t work 
unless you are in a position to tend to 
business.” Another wrote, “Adjust your 
home life to fit your career life.” A 
third cautioned, “Remember that you 
are expected to be industrious, depend- 
able and give eight hours’ work for 
eight hours’ pay.” Many said essentially 
the same thing as a Michigan personnel 
man who suggested, “Leave family prob- 
lems at home. Build homes and buy 
furniture on your own time.” Several 
advised her to give her employer a fair 
return for her salary. 

To the question, “Of all the work 
and/or personality qualities, which do 
you consider most important for women 
employees?”, there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement on these qualities. They 


were called by different names in some 
instances, but these traits ranked as 
most important: efficiency, trustworthi- 
ness, cooperativeness, personal cleanli- 
ness, ability to get along with others, 
conscientious attitude, good sense of 
humor, pleasant tactfulness, loyalty, sin- 
cerity, neatness, industry. 

Their descriptions of the ideal sec- 
retary contained many of the same qual- 
ities listed as most important for women 
employees. In different ways, they all 
said the ideal secretary is technically 
proficient, pleasant to be around, loyal, 
trustworthy and dependable. 

Others added these comments— 

New York—"The ideal secretary an- 
ticipates your needs, insulates against 
needless details, is ‘individual’ loyal first 
and ‘company’ loyal second, maintains 
serenity in the face of crisis.” 

Wisconsin—“The ideal secretary 
minds her and your business.” 

Colorado—“Above all, understands 
me and my idiosyncracies.” 

Ohio—“Does not need a great deal 
of supervision, thinks for herself and 
thinks ahead.” 

Kansas—“Possesses the ability to 
handle any situation which may arise.” 

Minneapolis—“Should know and un- 
derstand how her boss thinks. She 
should know his temperament, person- 
ality and makeup.” 

Michigan—“Has good background 
for her work, anticipates need, assumes 
initiative and responsibility.” 

Missouri—“One who would be able 
to do a big part of the boss’ job better 
than he could, without letting him 
know it.” 

Illinois—“Imaginative enough to 
take a great deal of workload without 
being told specifically.” 
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M@ Having joined the ever-swelling 
ranks of “The Working -Wife and 
Mother” I find myself at times think- 
ing of Sergeant Friday’s Program: 


5:30 a.m. Subject citizen arises, pours 
bath water, makes a dash for 
the coffee pot, takes her 
bath. 


7:00 a.m. Put on lipstick, take one 
last look at appearance, dash 
out the door, like Dagwood, 
to walk (I really mean 
run!) two blocks to meet 
ride. 

7:30 am. Employment as a secretary 
starts (that is, for what is 
still breathing of her by 
now). 


by mrs. eleanor g. smith 
lomond chapter (ogden, utah) 
northwestern district 


4:00 pm. Leave work for home, 
town, dentist, or whatever 


is on the agenda. 


This citizen could elaborate further 
on this life of the “Working Wife” 
and the calendar of events mentioned 
above. Family in this instance consists 
of one husband (very NSA-minded! ); 
one daughter, Rita Ann, age eight, who 
thinks she will be a secretary so she can 
take my job; one cocker spaniel; one 
parakeet (who talks more than any 
woman, I am sure, and with whom we 
spend many happy and laughing min- 
utes observing his antics and teaching 
him new words); and two cats. We also 
list several snails at this address in 
Ogden, Utah, and until recently, one 
fish named Robert. 


We have a large yard with fruit 
trees and flowers, particularly roses, 
and I thoroughly enjoy coming home 
and weeding and working in the yard. 
I enjoy housework and do my own; love 
to iron but hate to wash woodwork 
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from a 
working mother 


and have a serious failing—I love to 
cook and bake and appreciate my family 
spoiling me by consuming at least two 
batches of cookies during the week so 
that I have an excuse to bake again. 


Rita Ann enjoys making the oatmeal 
for breakfast, beating the eggs for 
French toast, or making the pancakes. 
She also is responsible for making her 
bed each morning and for the care of 
her room. Each night she lays out her 
clothes for the next day and takes great 
pride in accepting this responsibility. 
She also is responsible for feeding the 
two cats and the dog. Rita Ann does 
the fancy decorating of the cut-out 
cookies which I make. (I refuse to 


mention the colored sugar, red hots, 


memo 


and raisins that find their way to the 
floor in this endeavor. ) 

My job with Swift & Company, as 
mentioned, begins at 7:30 a.m., Monday 
through Friday. We have a half hour 
for lunch, depart for home at 4:00 p.m. 
We are fortunate in having Saturday 
off, which makes it nice for us who are 
wives and mothers (in the majority! ). 

I am in the Superintendent's Office 
and work for Mr. I. J. Wisner, Superin- 
tendent, directly. There also are the 
Division Superintendent, Mr. Brennan; 
the Chief Engineer, Mr. Spinks; and the 
General Foreman, Mr. Davis, in the 
office. This is a terrific advantage to me 
because of the opportunity it affords 
for me to take diversified dictation and 
permits me to know something of each 
individual’s responsibilities. 

I also work with Mr. Murphy, supply 
and purchasing, and find this an inter- 
esting facet of the job. In addition to 
dictation and transcription, my job en- 
compasses reports—daily, weekly, 
monthly—filing, and other miscellane- 


ous details that one absorbs in any po- 
sition after being with a company for 
over a year. Occasionally I have the op- 
portunity to take notes at a meeting of 
the supervisors. 


I am Secretary of the Credit Union 
and find it a pleasurable addition to 
the job. 

Sunday is “Family Day” for us. That 
is, we plan picnics during the summer 
with friends; rabbit hunting for winter; 
visiting, or just the three of us going 
for a ride. We enjoy pinochle and try 
to have friends in as often as possible 
for dinner, or a snack, and then play 
cards. Often we play Monopoly instead. 
During the Fall, Winter, and Spring 
we square dance at least once a week; 





during the summer we look forward to 
swimming. Rita Ann learned the first 
rudiments of swimming this past sum- 
mer and does better at it than her 
mother. 

During the past year we have be- 
come camera enthusiasts and plan to 
spend some Sundays this winter editing 
our movie film and separating and filing 
our slides. We spend many hours show- 
ing the pictures we have now of 
Bryce, Zion, and the Grand Canyon; 
Yellowstone Park; and Portland, Oregon. 

This year I am president of the 
P.T.A. and find that the time I most 
generally plan to spend with my family 
in the evening or doing housework or 
reading, is of necessity turned to making 
telephone calls in connection with com- 
mittee work, planning programs, etc. 
Most of my housework and washing is 
done on Saturday. However, I realize 
that due to P.T.A. work, this year may 
not prove to be normal in all respects. 
But I have found it rewarding in many 
ways, and after the preliminary work 
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is completed, I hope to be able to or- 
ganize my time to better advantage. 

As president of the Utah-Idaho Divi- 
sion of NSA I am devoting more time 
than on a chapter level. Because our di- 
vision structure is quite new and en- 
compasses two states, we must corre- 
spond more often to cover the territory 
involved. I plan to spend as much time 
as possible visiting the chapters within 
the division so that we can become 
closer and coordinate our work. 

During Secretaries Week I have en- 
joyed spending one day at the high 
schools encouraging boys and girls to 
consider the secretarial profession as a 
career. (I would be inclined to say that 
at the very least one day a week, in 
hours, is devoted to NSA activities). 
I am a member of the Ogden Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. 

With all these extra activities, plus 
my job and family, I find little time for 
boredom. One is most conscious of the 
many articles on the “working mother” 
and what she is doing to the social 
structure, as well as the economic struc- 
ture of America, and cannot help but 
note the varied feeling with which 
society views us. But as in anyone’s life 
we can only be guided in our daily 
thoughts and actions by our faith in 
God, our love of our family and our 
fellowmen, by the Golden Rule and 
what we feel, perhaps, is most important 
to us as individuals. As William Shake- 
speare said: “To thine ownself be true; 
and it must follow as the night the 
day—thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 

I enjoy reading, textile painting, writ- 
ing letters, playing the piano, crochet- 
ing, canning, freezing, yard work as 
previously mentioned, photography and 
cooking. I love good music, like people 
and can appreciate a few minutes of my 
own for quiet contemplation. As a 
working wife and mother, I believe I 
am more conscious of the time I spend 
with my family, as well as my other 
“spare time.” Yes, I am busy, but it 
is a good life and thanks to a happy 
combination of a job, family and NSA 
I am confident my mind shall never 
grow dull or rusty. 

e a e 
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she married the boss 


by roberta iredale 
great lakes district reporter 


Mi The April 23, 1957 edition of a 
local Cincinnati, Ohio, newspaper car- 
ried this headline) “MARRY THE 
BOSS & FIND OUT WHAT WORK 
REALLY IS.” Cincinnati Chapter mem- 
ber ROSEMARY COTTINGHAM did 
in 1950, when she and Frank J. Lon- 
gano, prominent Cincinnati attorney, ex- 
changed vows. Her boss insisted that 
she continue at her desk. Now seven 
years later, she is still there—all day 
and often into the night. 

Those years, however, have been 
crammed with a variety of experience. 
Frank and Rosemary played a major and 
active part in the successful campaign 
of their young associate, Donald D. 
Clancy, in 1951. Mr. Clancy, an un- 
known young lawyer, ran for city coun- 
cil—no one believed it possible that he 
would win. Recently reelected for his 
fourth term, Mr. Clancy is now the 
youngest mayor in the last fifty-six 
years. 

During the last and most hectic days 
of campaigning, Rosemary had to move 
from their three-room apartment across 
town to the newly remodeled home of 
the senior Longanos. (Frank was con- 
spicuously absent that day). Grandma 
and Grandpa Longano were in their 
late seventies and alone—and someone 
had to take care of them. Three days 
after the move, Ed Clancy, Don’s uncle, 
and the Longanos were happily hum- 
ming “Clancy Lowered the Boom” as 
they watched Don amass 10,000 First 
Choice votes, and smiling at the stunned 
expressions on the faces of those ex- 
perienced politicos who had said it 
could not happen. 

In 1953 the Longanos bought their 
dream house, located on the top of one 
of Cincinnati’s famous hills, and com- 
manding a broad sweep of the Ohio 
River, downtown Cincinnati and the 
wooded hills of Kentucky. The house 
has seven rooms and, as they Icoked 
around, they had misgivings abour the 
size. No children—aged parents—seven 





rooms! Solving problems, however, is 
the cornerstone of Mr. Longano’s pro- 
fession, and before long, the house was 
filled to bursting. 

In the summer, 1954, an eight-year- 
old boy found his way into their hearts. 
In November his skinny, five-year-old 
brother joined him. All four, Mama, 
Papa, and boys agreed the combination 
was ideal—so they made it legal and 
Frank, Jr., and Jimmy became Longanos 
too. Frankie could not wait to get a 
dog, and came home with a six-week-old 
pup—Beagle? Collie? Curbstone? He 
stayed and “Rags” is now three. The 
following year Heidi, a pedigreed Boxer 
pup of six weeks, became Jimmy's dog. 
But it is Mom or Dad who takes them 
out, feeds them, and does the other 
chores connected with having two dogs. 

When Grandpa Longano died, Mrs. 
L’s mother was drafted into service and 
residence to assist with the elder Mrs. 
Longano, by then a complete invalid. 

Household chores are sandwiched in, 
as time permits. After supper each night 
one of the parents is moderator at the 
study table. The boys share in all phases 
of living, from labor to leisure. They 
can be shrewd, too, and will organize 
their buddies into a “working squad” 
to carry wood, or water the yard. It 
always means a party with cake and 
orange juice for the “workmen.” Meals 
often are prepared in advance and 
frozen; sometimes a frozen roast is 
started at bedtime and is done by 
morning. 

This boss and secretary have worked 
hard, and the boss insisted that she learn 
all about his work. Rosemary accompa- 
nies him on all the courses he attends 
in the Continuing Legal Education pro- 
gram of the A.B.A.; a week’s course for 
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Prosecutors at Northwestern's Law 
School; courses in pleading, - medical 
evidence, trial techniques and a special 
course on the effects of trauma at both 
the University of Cincinnati and the 
Salmon P. Chase Law College. This fall, 
however, Rosemary returned to her first 
love, American History at U.C. 


Her job has all the routine secretarial 
duties, but includes more creative work 
than most. Mr. L clips notes on their 
files, “draw suit for $15,000 based on 
Code Section 3105.7.” There are no 
nine to five hours. Theirs is a service 
profession and a legal secretary must 
have an affection for the law, and a 
devotion to the problems of others to 
do justice to her boss. 


Their leisure hours—fifty rose bushes, 
200 spring flowering bulbs, many young 
trees bear witness to the strong backs 
of Big and Little Frank, and Rosemary 
is “Chief Sprayer” of bugs, fertilizer, 
etc. She prefers her needlework, and has 
made needlepoint seats for her dining 
room chairs, an arm chair and rocker. 
This Christmas she made many of her 
own gifts, angora caps and collars, an 
afghan for another legal secretary and 
is now working on an afghan for an 
expected great niece. 


NSA has shared her life. She has been 
president of Cincinnati Chapter, editor 
of the monthly bulletin, chairman of an 
annual card party, of National Secre- 
taryss Week, 1957; co-chairman of 
1955’s Boss Night and various commit- 
tees on the regional meetings held in 
Cincinnati. She currently is serving on 
the program committee, national affairs, 
and past president’s advisory committee. 


WHAT DOES HER BOSS THINK? 
Frank said: “When the woman in your 
outer office is both secretary and wife, 
you can be sure nothing is going to get 
past her. She really shares your prob- 
lems, and you become more dependent 
on each other than the average boss 
and secretary, or husband and wife. Of 
course, she cannot quit for a more lucra- 
tive offer, and you can demand more in 
the way of time spent in the office, but 
in turn, you treat her with more respect 
and affection because she is so loyal. 
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by mrs. alicia cogan 


northeastern district rey 


Wi When a husband works he “quali- 
fies as a breadwinner. When a wife 
works, particularly as a secretary, she 
qualifies automatically as a paragon of 
all virtues. She is a loyal, efficient em- 
ployee who exercises impeccable judg- 
ment. Her home basks in charm and 
order. Her children are plump and well- 
adjusted. She is immaculately coiffed 
and groomed. She is intelligent, gra- 
cious, and utterly, utterly adequate to all 
conditions and situations. 


At any rate, her boss must think so, 
for he proves it with a fat pay check. 
But what does her husband think? 
Would he prefer a little less paragon 
and a little more wife? Seeking an 
answer to these questions, we lined up 
an intelligent and assorted array of 




















husbands and dangled the baited hook. 


First to bite the bait was William 
F. Beck, happy husband of Dorothy, 
who is an active member of Newark 
Chapter (New Jersey) and a top-level 
secretary at Congoleum-Nairn in 
Kearny, New Jersey. Said Bill with as- 
approved 
heartily of my wife’s business activities. 
Because of her good management, 
neither I nor my son and daughter 
(both of whom went to college and 
are now married) ever felt neglected.” 
He continued, almost smugly, “My wife 
has not gone overboard in her preoc- 
cupation with her job or her NSA 
activities. She always has felt that her 
week ends belong to me.” 


surance, “I always have 


On the other side of the fence we 
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found Toby Marrazzo of Pearl River, 
New York, an example of the strong, 
silent type. When Toby married Doris 
(she was titled at the time administra- 
tive assistant to the president of a large 
New York institution of higher educa- 
tion) he quietly hoped that henceforth 


short on money for vacation this 
year? get the most for your vaca- 
tion dollar at the nsa convention 
in minneapolis, july 16-19. 

0000000 COOOHOOOOOOOOOOCE 


Doris would exercise her bundle of all 
virtues at home. But silence appeared 
to give consent—otherwise. 


Two years passed and Doris still 
toiled over her typewriter by day and 
any hovering at home took place strictly 
in the evening. Toby remained hope- 
fully silent; then one day that psychic 
soul Doris was heard bidding her office 
friends goodbye, explaining, “I’m giving 
Toby the anniversary present he wants 
—lI'm leaving my job.” 


Two years later Toby beams approv- 
ingly—and silently—while Doris dashes 
from her Girl Scout Brownies to her 
chocolate brownies in the oven, from 
feeding the cat Smokey to patting the 
pup Prince Valiant, from twenty guests 
for dinner to choir practice, and, with 
dust mop in hand, from attic to cellar 
of her split-level home. She calls it 
“just being a wife.” Toby calls it—well, 
in his silent way, he loves it! 


Richard Peterson, however, thinks 
otherwise. Petie’s wife Agnes, two-term 
president of her NSA chapter, is a 
dynamo—not geared to mill about all 
day in a four-room apartment. “If Agnes 
didn’t work,” he smiled, “I'd find her 
lining up the chairs and issuing right- 
face commands when I come home at 
night. She has a gift for organization 
and it would be foolish to waste it on 
brooms and mops. Sharing her business 
problems is a relaxation from my own 
job, and one that brings and keeps us 
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closer together.” He grinned as he 
added, “But sharing her NSA duties 
has been more enlightening than re- 
laxing, though. For instance, ‘we’ pre- 
sided at meetings for two years, and 
now I'm revered and respected every- 
where as an authority on parliamentary 
procedures.” Petie’s of necessity a good 
cook. He says that helps. His specialty 
—hamburgers and homemade ice cream. 


Jack Kaletsch of the Jack-and-Jill 
team picked up the line, and wrote us 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He ex- 
plains, “Anyone who knows Jill, knows 
she would not be gay living the prosaic 
life of a housewife, and that she glows 
amid the excitement of the business 
world. Naturally I would not stand in 
the way of that choice. I’m glad, too, 
that she is a member of NSA where 
she has further opportunity to exercise 
her abilities. 


“Starting as a charter member of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, when she was sec- 
retary to Gwilym Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, she 
later helped organize the New York 
City Chapter. On our last trip to Hawaii 
she sowed a little NSA seed, which even- 
tually grew into the Hawaiian Chapter. 
Back again in Pittsburgh, Jill is now 
executive secretary to William Rodgers, 
vice president of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany.” Jack continues, with pride: 


“Her NSA prize-winning trip to Hon- 
olulu opened a new field for both of 
us. Jill has become an outstanding 
fashion commentator—thanks to NSA 
where she perfected her talent for pub- 
lic speaking. I have no objection to 
Jill being a secretary, but we both love 
to conduct these Hawaiian fashion 
shows. In the near future we hope to 
devote our full time to this project. 
However, Jill always will remain a 
member of NSA, and I want to retain 
my honorary membership in the strictly 
unofficial ‘NSA Men’s Auxiliary,’ which 
Richard Peterson and I co-founded dur- 
ing our New York days.” Jack con- 
cludes thus: 


“Cooking creates no problem. While 


Jill whips up a delicious Angel Pie, I 
prepare Coq au Vin. Sounds good, 
doesn’t it? And it tastes good too!” 


Out in Oceanside, Long Island, there 
is Bill Coghlan, whose wife, Viola, is 
president of the Long Island Chapter 
(New York). Bill was cooperative but 
cautious. He ventured, “The question 
of whether a wife should go to business 
or not is one which I feel can’t be an- 
swered in generalities. Conditions in the 
home, such as children, temperament of 
the husband and wife, health, and so 
forth are governing factors. I can only 
answer for myself. In our case, I must 
confess that I didn’t like the idea of 
Vi’s returning to the business world 
some years ago.” Then, waxing more 
enthusiastic, he continued, “After the 
step had been taken, however, and the 
adjustments made, I now feel very 
strongly that Vi’s business life has been 
a great force in developing her charac- 
ter. It has kept alive an interest in the 
world about her, enlarged her under- 
standing of the problems of others, nur- 
tured a desire to learn, and has given 
birth to many precious friendships.” 


With growing confidence Bill con- 
cluded, “Notwithstanding the usual 
chores a dutiful husband has to share 
with a working wife (such as vacuum- 
ing, helping with dishes, shopping, and 


for this year’s vacation—attend con- 
vention because planned activities 
give you a lot of fun for that vaca- 
tion dollar. 


the like), I am sure that if we had our 
lives to live over, it would be done 
again exactly as it has been.” 


Well, that seems to be about where 
we came in. Now that we have heard 
what other husbands say—what does 
your husband think? 


P. S. Getting braver by the word, Bill 
Coghlan just called us back to say he 
does have a complaint about working 
wives. Wants to know where they de- 
velop that liking for those silly little 
hats they wear! 
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they made it excellent. responsible for success in attracting new 
members at “chrysanthemum luncheon” of fort venango chapter 
(franklin, pennsylvania) are left to right, lois ramsdale, chapter 
president; mrs. sally o. cochran, soty of 1956; and ruth m. parker, 
past pennsylvania state advisor. 


(northeastern district) 





++ + + + + + membership drive fF 





(northwestern district) 


photograph taken during the cocktail party offered by the san juan 
chapter in honor of congressional secretaries who recently visited 
puerto rico. from left to right: violeta maldonado, president of the 
san juan chapter; luis a. ferre, prominent industrialist and philan- 
tropist of puerto rico; mrs. vivian de witt, chairman, group of con- 
gressional secretaries, and adele keller, one of the secretaries in 
the office of vice president nixon. 
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M@ When Fort Venango Chapter 
(Franklin, Pennsylvania) held a “chry- 
santhemum luncheon” to attract new 
members, it featured former SOTY 
Sally Osborn Cochran as a prototype 
of NSA secretaries, drew four pictures 
and four columns of publicity in the 
two local newspapers, and resulted in 
fourteen new names on the chapter 
roster. 


The Association’s colors of crimson 
and gold lent themselves to the autumn 
motif in decorations of red oak leaves 
and yellow pompons. A gift chrysan- 
themum bloomed on each guest's 
shoulder. 


As one motive for membership, the 
local aspects of NSA were presented by 
Ruth M. Parker, past state advisor, who 
outlined how Fort Venango Chapter 
is meeting the current educational, pro- 
fessional, and civic goals of NSA, and 
what goals lie in the future. 


Mrs. Sally Osborn Cochran, SOTY 
of 1956, offered the invincible argu- 
ment of her own experience in behalf 
of CPS. Sally showed how CPS had 
made it easy for her to work with pro- 
fessional engineers, to carry out con- 
tracts for work, and to fulfill respon- 
sible duties which she could not have 
undertaken had she not attempted and 
successfully completed the CPS exami- 
nation. Urging all secretaries to take 
the examination, Sally declared, “The 
time will soon come when, unless you 
are a CPS, your secretarial future will 
be limited.” 


A fashion show which followed as 
icing on the party cake displayed a 
secretary's dream wardrobe, and the in- 
terest of the guests demonstrated fi- 
nally that secretarial efficiency can walk 
hand in hand with femininity. Thus 
came fourteen good new members 
to NSA. 
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anacacho chapter (san antonio, texas) recently heard senator henry 
b. gonzales of the texas senate tell of the accomplishments of the 
legislature during its past session. here he poses with chapter presi- 
dent mrs. estelle vandiver on his right, and mrs. ann gribble, first 
vice president and program chairman, on his left. 


(southwestern district) 


dr. j. goodner gill, vice president 
of rider college, trenton, new jer- 
sey, spoke at the northeastern dis- 





trict conference at atlantic city. 
his thesis was that everyone in 
these hurried times needs a faith 
in God. 





(southwestern district) 


pikes peak chapter (colorado springs, colorado) celebrated its thir- 
teenth anniversary by honoring each of its active past presidents 
with the presentation of an american beauty rose. mrs. ethel fritch, 
1947; mrs. sarah treichel, 1956; president mrs. ladean belt; betty 
suvanto, 1953-54; ada highsmith, 1952; and mildred walden, 1948. 
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district & regional conferences 


ing. The group heard Mildred H. Shott, 
a member of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries, tell about the Liberal Arts 
Institute at Gull Lake. 

The 1958 conference will be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


REGION |, NORTHWESTERN 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
November 1, 2, 3, at Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington 


Hostesses, Sacajawea Chapter 


A business session preceded the work- 
shops on Membership conducted by Kay 
Griffith, president of the Washington 
Division; Education and Workshops, by 
Hazel Keller; Leadership, Mrs. Margaret 
A. Hansen, secretary, Oregon Division; 
Programs, by Peg Heller. 

Mrs. Lily A. Okura, Northwestern 
District Vice-President, presided at the 
afternoon business session. 

Hugh L. Wright, member of the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries, gave 
the afternoon address. He presented 
statistics concerning the various sections 
of the examination, telling which sec- 
tions most often are passed, what per- 
centage of examinees pass all six sections 
on the first try, and what percentage 
can expect to pass on the second attempt. 

Sunday morning climaxed the week- 
end when those registered gathered for 
a nine o'clock brunch. Harriette Unfer, 
Sacajawea Chapter President, presided, 
and Mrs. Lily A. Okura reviewed the 
Gull Lake Institute. 

Next year’s regional meeting is to be 
held in October in Portland, Oregon. 


ARK-KAN-MO-OKLA REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
November 2, 3 at Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Hostesses Wyandot Chapter 

Two past Association presidents, Irene 
Gadleman and Cassandra Waterman, 
were among those present at this 
meeting. 

Ninety-three registrants were greeted 
by “Indians” in the hospitality room, as 
members of Wyandot Chapter recreated 
their namesakes for the Friday night 
open house. 

Registration began at 7:30 Saturday 
morning, and coffee was served in the 
lounge before the official opening of the 
conference at 9:30. 
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Mrs. Betty Lawler, conference chair- 
man, presided. 

Chairmen for the clinics were Mrs. 
Marie E. Bishop, Southwestern District 
Vice-President, leadership; Mrs. Marie 
M. Powers, President, Kansas Division, 
Education; Margaret McCormick, Presi- 
dent Missouri Division, Membership; 
Gerri Hair, President Oklahoma Divi- 
sion, Program Planning. 

After a luncheon recess, delegates 
heard Julia Meyer, CPS, report on the 
Liberal Arts Institute and Prof. George 
Wagoner, member of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, tell about the 
Institute. 

Guest speaker was James H. Morri- 
son, Training Program Planner for 
Western Auto Stores. 

At the evening banquet, the group 
heard Dr. Marie Cassill talk on “The 
‘T’ Party.” 

Sunday morning brunch featured Mrs. 
Sue Koplin who reported on the Na- 
tional Secretaries Home Association, and 
Mrs. Marie E. Bishop, who gave her 
report as Southwestern District Vice- 
President. 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 


October 4, 5, 6 at Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Six hundred and fifty secretaries 
gathered for this meeting, with five In- 
ternational officers in the group. 

Open house Friday night found the 
women getting acquainted. 

Saturday morning clinics were on the 
following subjects: Education, Work- 
shops, Leadership, Membership, Chap- 
ter Procurement, Program, Boss Night. 

A noon luncheon preceded the after- 
noon business session. Speaker for the 
occasion was Dr. J. Goodner Gill, Vice- 
President of Rider College. His thesis 
was that respect for the almighty dollar 
has created a grave crisis in our country, 
and he dramatized his point by declar- 
ing that all assembled have a need for 
God. 

Northeastern Vice-President Ethel 
Ambler presided at the afternoon meet- 


Massachusetts. 


Saturday evening's buffet supper and 
the Sunday morning brunch completed 
the conference. Brunch speakers were 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, Director 
Women’s Division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, and Mary Barrett of the Na- 


> 


tional Secretaries Home Association. 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA-NEW MEXICO 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


November 9, 10 at Gunter Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Hostesses, Anacacho Chapter 


“A Night in Old San Antonio” was 
the open house theme on Friday night, 
carried out by a visit to the museum of 
the Lone Star Brewery, where Mexican 
children danced and a strolling 
trio sang. 

Saturday morning clinics and their 
chairmen were: Education, Mrs. Mar- 
gery Norris, vice president of Texas- 
Louisiana Division; Membership, Max- 
ine Dawson; Program Planning, Mrs. 
Ruby Parks; Leadership, Ruth Wil- 
liams Latz. 


The assembled NSA’ers heard Polly 
Peters report on the Gull Lake Institute 
and Dr. Carlos Hayden tell about the 
CPS Institute. 


Husbands of Anacacho Chapter 
members served champagne before the 
gala Saturday evening banquet. Speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Lois Morrison, 
Dean of Women, San Antonio Col- 
lege, who urged the assembled secre- 
taries to preserve the history of the 
profession and let it be known that 
secretaries are important. 
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miss mary gross, first from 
lafayette, indiana chosen 

to witness an atomic blast. 
the shoes in this photograph 
are special ones she wore 
due to desert terrain gravel. 


(Great Lakes District) 


Hi When the atomic fireball blossomed 
in the Nevada sky, on September second, 


Mary Gross, member of Lafayette Chap- 
ter, Lafayette, Indiana, was on the side- 
lines—ten miles from point zero—the 
location of the blast. 


Mary attended the nuclear bomb test 
as a special guest, having been invited 
as a result of her outstanding work in 
both local and national civil defense. 


Born in Kennett, Missouri, Mary was 
educated at Carmi (Illinois) Township 
High School, where she completed a 
college preparatory course; Lafayette 
Business College, completing a secre- 
tarial course; an International Corre- 
spondence course in advertising, and a 
course in Business Management at 
LaSalle Extension University. 


Since October, 1944, she has been 
secretary to A. A. Potter, Dean Emeritus 
of Engineering, Purdue University and 
President, Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc. Dean Potter is an outstanding engi- 
neer and educator. Also he has been 
active in other fields. In 1945-46 he 
held the additional title of Acting Presi- 
dent of Purdue University. He was 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Engineering, Science, 
Management War Training Education; 
Executive Director of the National Pat- 
ent Planning Commission; on several 
advisory boards; made technical educa- 
tion studies in Pennsylvania, Arkansas 
and California; acted in consulting ca- 
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pacity for industry, for education and for 
government (now on Board of Visitors 
of Air University of United States Air 
Force) and has been a member of the 
Board of the National Science Founda- 
tion since its beginning. More recently, 
in connection with the National Science 
Foundation, he is working on the reports 
of projects and plans for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and the estab- 
lishing of the Radio Astronomy Observ- 
atory at Green Bank, West Virginia. 
Over the years, as Dean Potter’s secre- 
tary, Mary has met and worked with 
many of the top people in education, in- 
dustry and government. 


A charter member of Lafayette Chap- 
ter, she served as treasurer, director, 
vice-president and president. Also served 
as chairman of Indiana Division Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

She is a member of Lafayette Business 
and Professional Woman’s Club and 
Pilot Club International, where she has 
held all offices. 


In her spare—and some not so spare 
time—she loves to read; likes music 
(only very small doses of Dixieland or 
Rock-and-Roll! ), drama, movies, tele- 
vision; has been Preview Associate for 
Viking Press for a number of years; card 
playing—not for mental stimulation but 
for social contacts; travel; football, bas- 
ketball, boxing, wrestling and almost any 
form of athletics, but only as a spectator 
on television in a quiet atmosphere; art 


indulgence); service work; and espe- 
cially the opportunity to meet new peo- 
ple and make new friends. Mary's idea 
of an ideal existence is to be able to pay 
expenses by writing, while pursuing all 
sorts of interesting hobbies and traveling 
where the spirit moves! 


Mary has achieved a notable reputa- 
tion for her interest in Civil Defense. 
Her first activity was in connection with 
the Ground Observer Corps (Sky 
Watch), a number of years ago. Later 
she acted as Chairman of Civil Defense 
in Lafayette Pilot Club. She became 
and painting (except for futuristic, ultra 
modern, etc.), gardening (no time for 





interested in ham radio and earned her 
Novice License. She hopes to qualify 
for a General License as soon as possi- 
ble. Last year as chairman of the Pilot 
International civil defense committee, 
she was requested to represent the presi- 
dent of PI at the meeting of FCDA 
Woman’s Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington. This year she again served in 
the same capacity. It was because of 
her work as PI civil defense chairman 
that FCDA extended the invitation to 
be a guest observer at the atomic tests. 
She was told that she would be one of 
very few women ever to witness one of 
the detonations. 
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i’m the boss’s boss— 
(continued from page: 12) 

time, were only two drawers in height. 
But now a workable filing cabinet had 
been produced and people had a place to 
keep all of the papers and records that 
they were now creating. Because we 
filled those so fast, we soon created a 
three-drawer cabinet. We needed still 
more capacity and so to the four-drawer 
—and five-drawer—and now we have 
the six-drawer cabinet. All because we 
must make better utilization of expen- 
sive floor space to store masses of paper 
that have been created in our offices. 
Now, even the six-drawer cabinet has 
not provided us sufficient capacity for 
an inexpensive and adequate housing of 
our paper work; so we have created 
what is known as “Shelf Filing,” which 
begins at the floor and may go all the 
way to the ceiling. Frankly, I do not 
know what we can think of next. I 
would say that we had better start con- 
trolling the paper instead of building 
the roofs higher. 


In the 1930’s, a revolution in business 
took place, and government controls 
were instituted right and left. This 
meant additional paper work was re- 
quired of businesses. During the war 
years additional controls were instituted 
to the point where the offices were ac- 
tually inundated by a flood of paper 
work. Now, add to this the fact that, 
through office mechanization over the 
past years, we have created so many 
machines that will turn out more records 
and more copies of these records. Most 
of those in management feel they need 
six of more copies instead of one of 
every document they request. At the 
same time, each department feels that 
it must keep a copy of everything, and 
so the mountain of paper grows right 
through the ceiling. 


I like to visualize this as a “Paper 
Monster” that is eating up the profits 
of the organization as fast as they can 
be earned. Have you ever stopped to 
think that an organization, that has a 
ten per cent mark-up ratio, for every 
$100,000 of cost would have to produce 
one million dollars more in sales just to 
break even? And then it is merely 
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changing dollars and getting nowhere. 
Many organizations constantly strive to 
increase their sales volumes, decrease 
their production costs, and yet do not 
recognize the extravagance of their 
paper-work operation. All of these hap- 
penings over many, many years have 
placed us in a position where it is now 
estimated that there are eight million 
men and women—one-eighth or twelve 
and a half per cent of all the United 
States workers, now employed in office 
work. That represents a sixty-four per 
cent increase since 1940. As both the 
percentage and the number of white 
collar workers have risen, the cost of 
handling paper work has soared to 
stratospheric heights. 


It is estimated that it costs: 


$ 0.01 one cent to file 
one piece of 
paper 
1.50 to produce the 
average letter 
7.50 annually to 


never been north? this is the year 
for you to attend the nsa conven- 
tion, july 16-19 in minneapolis. big 
things planned! 


SOCOOSSOSSOOSOSSOOSCOOSCCEE 
maintain one 
cubic foot of 
records in the 
office, exclusive 
of personnel 
cost 

196.00 annually to 
maintain a 4- 
drawer file, in- 
cluding person- 
nel 

6,200.00 to create and 
file the con- 
tents of a 4- 
drawer file 
100,000,000,000.00 a year in Amer- 
ica to prepare 
records forms, 
and file them. 


Now considering that the average file 
drawer will hold approximetely 3,500 
pieces of paper, count the number of 
file drawers that you have in the active 


file area in your office. Multiply those 
figures by the costs I have given you, 
and you will readily see how much 
money is being spent in your office to 
house and maintain your records. 


Statistics show that United States 
businessmen are creating a new file 
drawer of papers for every employee 
each year. On that basis, if there are 
sixty-seven million workers in the 
United States, we are creating in the 
neighborhood of sixty-seven million file 
drawers of material annually. This is 
the equivalent of sixteen and three-quar- 
ters million four-drawer file cabinets 
at an estimated cost of $6,200.00 per 
cabinet to prepare, handle and file. This 
adds up to 108 billion 500 million dol- 
lars to create records annually!! Now 
sixteen and three-quarter million four- 
drawer file cabinets will require about 
100 million square feet of office space. 
If you will project that on the high cost 
of square foot rentals of office space you 
will begin to see what I mean when I 
say, our profits of today are being de- 
voured by the “Paper Monster.” We 
have allowed ourselves to travel at jet 
speed into the jungle of paper work. 
Unless we institute controls of our rec- 
ord-keeping problems, we will find our- 
selves under such an avalanche of paper, 
with its burden of cost, that the eco- 
nomics will be seriously affected, and 
our production costs will be in an ever 
mounting spiral. 

Now that all of you realize that paper 
work has become one of the costliest 
activities of business, and that it has be- 
come a drain on both our budgets and 
efficiency, let us see what you can do to 
help control this “Paper Monster.” 

1. First let us remember that files 
are nieant to contain papers or 
vital documents. 

2. Second —/learn to file — basically 
there are only two types of filing 
—numeric and alphabetic. Of 
those two types we have many 
variations; for example, under 
numeric we have: 

a. Straight Numeric 
b. Terminal Digit 
c. Middle Digit 

d. Chronological 
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e. Decimal 

Under alphabetic we have: 
a. Straight Alphabetic 

b. Subject 

c. Geographic 


Of course, there are many ideas that 
have been applied to these two basic 
types of filing. Filing by color, by code, 
or by sound, but in all of these instances 
they are merely an aid to help us file 
more accurately, whether it be numeric 
or alphabetic. 

There are many good texts and, of 
course, articles and pamphlets that will 
acquaint you with the basic rules for 
filing and indexing. Most important, of 
course, is that you not only read them 
but apply the rules to your everyday 
practices. 


3. 


4. 


Third—keep in mind that filing 
requires skills that not every one 
possesses. Some of the requisites 
for good filing are: 

a. Knowledge of how to file. 

b. Finger dexterity. 

c. Good vision—you can’t file 
correctly if you can’t see prop- 
erly. 

d. Color sight—you would be 
be surprised at how many 
color-blind people there are in 
this world. 

e. The ability to interpret what 
you read—subject filing de- 
mands that you interpret the 
subject matter classification— 
this is what we in the profes- 
sion call “Coding.” 

f. The ability to recall what you 
did previously so that you can 
find what you are seeking. 

g. Most of all—good filing re- 

quires the use of “common 
sense.” 
If this is not a routine matter, 
common sense should dictate 
that I do such and such. I be- 
lieve that more people fail 
here than in any other cate- 
gory. 

Fourth — environment is most 

important: 

a. We must have proper lighting, 

b. space to move around in, 

c. equipment—such as cabinets, 
guides, indexes, folders— 
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d. we must control the noise fac- 
tor—one cannot concentrate 
when one is distracted by 
noises. 

5. Fifth—aniformity of filing: 

a. How many times has your boss 
gone to the office on Saturday, 
Sunday or stayed down in the 
evening to work and found 
himself helpless because he 
could not find what he wanted 
in the files? 

b. How many offices have a com- 
pletely different filing routine 
for each secretary or each ex- 
ecutive or, for that part, each 
department? 

Uniformity is a necessity for many 

reasons: 

a. One secretary is absent and 
another must “pinch hit.” I 
am sure each of you has been 


if you are married, offer your hus- 
band the chance to take a hunting 
or fishing trip with his men friends, 
while you attend the nsa conven- 
tion july 16-19. he’ll love you for it! 


lost for knowledge of the 
other’s files. 

b. Uniformity will reduce waste 
by employing equipment that 
can be used in more than one 
set of files. 

c. Uniformity will help eliminate 
the keeping of duplicate 
records. 

d. Uniformity requires that you 
develop a terminology for 
common use in all subject files 
in the same office—it will 
not only help you to file but 
to find. 

6. Sixth—files should not be a place 
to hide papers and then forget 
them. If the document is impor- 
tant enough to file, it should be 
important enough to be filed cor- 
rectly. If it is not that important 
—then don't file it! 

File only the original—don’t file 

all carbons unless there is a need 

for copies at a later date. Elimi- 
nate duplication and all papers 


7. 


having no value. 

Periodically weed your files—you 
will be surprised at the number of 
papers that should not be there. 
Of course, some one else put them 
there—however, you can remove 
them. 

Seventh—if you have no “Charge 
Out” system—establish one now. 
Time after time the secretary or 
file clerk is stymied because fold- 
ers, letters or other documents 
have been “borrowed” but never 
returned. You are embarrassed 
because you know someone re- 
quested them and yet never re- 
turned them—but who was it? 
Now let me remind you that all 
records are created by people and 
used by people. Difference in 
personalities, as well as peculiari- 
ties of industries, naturally affect 
records-keeping systems. The pur- 
pose of a records-keeping system 
is not to please experts, but to pre- 
sent facts and materials in an un- 
derstandable form to the people 
who are to use them. Since no 
two businesses operate exactly 
alike, a system which is best for 
one company may not be the best 
for another. As long as variations, 
in the files and records system, 
remain within the bounds dictated 
by common-sense and sound rec- 
ords-keeping pcactices, each or- 
ganization will recap the profit of 
paper-work control. 


Filing and records-keeping can be 
fun as well as a challenge if only we will 
make it so. Remember the part that you 
can play: 


IB 
a 


5. 


6. 


in effecting economies, 

applying efficient filing tech- 
niques, 

making each other’s daily routine 
more pleasurable, 

in protecting your company’s vital 
records, 

in helping to create the memory 
system of your organization, 

in establishing a business history 
for your business. 


But most of all remember you are 
helping to control the “Paper Monster”! 
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DISTRICT REPORTERS 








GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Roberta Iredale 
Room 700 

225 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. |., New York 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Winifred L. Hillyer, CPS 
3301 West 24th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Susie Marie Wilson 
City Clerk’s Office 
Ada, Oklahoma 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Margie Keith, CPS 
1911 20th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 

















CPS EXAMINATION 
DEADLINES 


FEBRUARY 1 


Final date for acceptance of retake fees. 


DEADLINE FOR NEW TAKE FEES 


Ten days after date of letter from Qual- 
ifications Committee chairman stating that 
the applicant has been accepted and is 
qualified to take the examination. 


FEBRUARY 20 


Final date for withdrawal from the exam- 
ination with refund. Later withdrawal will 
mean forfeiture of fees. 


MAY 2 AND 3 


CPS Examination. 





NEW CHAPTER 


Newport News Chapter 
Newport News, Virginia 


(Installed on 
December 7, 1957) 


Mrs. Virginia Paledes, President 
502-B Ludwell Apartments 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Mrs. Ethel Tugwell, Vice-President 
926 12th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 


Mrs. Georgia Mary Dwyre, Corresponding Secretary 
468-D Gulick Drive 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Mrs. Lillian Wolf, Recording Secretary 
109 Ash Avenue 
Newport News, Virginia 


Mrs. Virginia Cross, Treasurer 
919 Christopher Place 
Newport News, Virginia 
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A prize-winning poem by 

Christena S. Bard, 

Recording Secretary 

Pagoda Chapter (Reading, Pennsylvania) 
Northeastern District 


WHAT NSA MEANS TO ME 


It means smiles from people 
That I’d never have known 
With a group so united 

I don't stand alone. 


It means mutual problems 
Brought to the fore 

With suggestions and comments 
Down to their core. 


It means “belonging” 
Right inside the gate 

And feeling you're needed 
Or might even rate. 


But money can't buy 
And folks cannot lend 
What NSA gave me— 
A host of new friends. 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 


Miss Elizabetn Miller 


2101 Walnut St,.,Apt, 723 
» Pennsylvanj 








